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RECESSIONS IN THE TIDE OF 
CHRISTIAN ADVANCE 


By K. 5S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


Oe of the striking features of the history of Christianity has been the 
alternation of advance and retreat. 

The general course of the faith has been forward. If one takes the 
entire globe into his purview—as he must in the study of the effect of a 
religion which, like Christianity, lays claim to universality—this becomes 
abundantly clear. In the fifth century Christianity was more influential 
than in the first. In the thirteenth century it had a larger place in the life 
of mankind as a whole than it had in the fifth. In the seventeenth century 
it played a more prominent rdle than it did in the thirteenth century. In 
the nineteenth century it attained a more potent position than it had held 
two centuries before. At the present time, in spite of much current opinion 
to the contrary, Christianity is more influential in the affairs of humanity 
as a whole than it was even in the nineteenth century. 

Yet this advance has not been uniform. In some periods the immediate 
losses have been greater than the immediate gains. Even in eras when the 
forward movement has been most marked, some losses have occurred. 
While advance was being registered in one country or among one people, 
in another land or another people ground was having to be sacrificed. 
Even in a particular country both gains and losses have been recorded 
simultaneously. 

The story of these advances and recessions is too far extended to be 
told even in condensed form in an article as brief as this must be. It is 
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long, as long as Christianity itself. In our generation both astounding 
gains and terrifying losses are being witnessed. Since the latter are largely 
in Europe, the traditional centre of Christian strength, they are the most 
obvious. It may be of use, therefore, to point out that they are no new 
phenomenon. It may sefve to give us perspective if we realize that re- 
peatedly in its history Christianity has lost ground, occasionally in lands 
where it had been very strong, and that in some eras, unlike our own, the 
territory surrendered has been far more extensive than that won. It may 
also help to enquire into the causes of the recessions, to see whether any 
uniform pattern exists and whether the sources of recessions have been 
such that Christians, had they acted more wisely or lived more devotedly, 
could have prevented or overcome them. Such a study may shed light on 
our own problems and help us so to act that at least some future losses 
may be prevented or, if they are beyond our full control, be checked or 
be turned to good account. Obviously even this subject is too large to be 
covered fully in a single brief article. We can only select a few instances 
of retreat. However, a selection chosen from several different eras and 
types of environment should have the value of what some students of 
social behaviour term ‘sampling’. If the choices can be made judiciously 
they will give us a fairly balanced view of what a full panorama might 
reveal. 

First of all, we must note that Christianity in part lost out among the 
people and in the land of its birth. It failed to win more than a 
minority of the Jews, and only for a brief time, and that before the 
extinction of the Jews as a territorial community centring about Jerusalem, 
were its headquarters in Palestine. Our Lord laboured almost entirely 
among the Jews. He strove so to purify the temple that it would become 
a house of prayer for all nations and thus fulfil the dreams of some of the 
greatest of the prophets. He was under no illusions. He knew what the 
outcome was to be. He foresaw His own rejection and the subsequent 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. Yet His clarity of vision did not 
alter the fact. In this respect Paul (as he was quick to acknowledge was 
the case in so many other phases of his life) did not measure up to his 
Master. He was in agony over the failure of his people to accept Christ, 
as had been our Lord, but, unlike the latter, he looked forward to a 
reversal of the process and the ultimate acceptance by Israel of their 
Messiah. Apparently by the close of the first century Christianity had 
largely disappeared from among the Jewish population of Judea and 
Galilee. When it was revived in these areas its strength was primarily 
among the Greek-speaking Gentile population. 

It must be clear that this first spectacular failure and these first great 
losses of Christianity cannot be ascribed to any dereliction in presenting 
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the Christian message, to any lack of loyalty to it by those who professed 
the faith, or to any bungling in method. Certainly our Lord’s crucifixion 
cannot be traced to these causes. One might lay the blame at the doors 
of those who, like Stephen and Paul, contended that the new faith should 
not take its place within traditional Judaism, were it not for the fact that 
James and those who came after him, the Ebionites, who made their peace 
with Jewish ritual observances and sought to remain within the parent 
body, had even less success in winning their fellow-Jews. Our Lord 
showed His invariable perspicacity when He declared that the new wine 
could not be contained in the old wine skins. 

The causes of these first losses must be sought partly in the nature 
of Christianity, partly in the nature of man and partly in the debatable 
and baffling realm of determinism and indeterminism, The Gospel is so 
new, involves so sharp a break in the past and makes such high demands 
that it can never carry all with it, certainly not at the outset. Even some 
men of goodwill and sterling character, Gamaliels, will not fully accept 
it. The sin that so strongly binds us will keep many from giving them- 
selves to it. Behind the doctrine of election is recognition of the fact that, 
no matter how persuasively the Gospel is announced by word and deed, 
many will reject it. 

A second great set of losses was associated with the break-up of the 
Roman Empire. Even before Christianity had won the nominal allegiance 
of the peoples of that realm decay had set in. That decay Christianity was 
powerless to avert or greatly to retard. The disintegration of the Empire 
was accompanied by the incursions of peoples, most of them barbarians. 
Since the majority of the invaders were non-Christian, for the time being 
the area which could be called Christian shrank, and shrank badly. 
Proportionately to the area occupied, the centuries which spanned 
the barbarian invasions witnessed the greatest territorial losses which 
Christianity has ever suffered. Never since then has the very existence 
of Christianity been so threatened. Not only the Empire but also the 
civilization with which Christianity had become practically identified was 
breaking up. The first of its great successes, the winning of that Empire, 
seemed about to become a cause of Christianity’s doom. 

So far as we at this distance can see, nothing which Christians could 
do would have averted the death of the Roman Empire and its attendant 
civilization. What all the factors were which brought about the fall of 
Rome we do not know. We are aware of some of them. We can enumerate 
many of the symptoms, but the underlying sources of the disease are 
probably as obscure to us as they were to their contemporaries. Not 
understanding the causes, we cannot tell whether, had Christians been 
wiser and more unencumbered channels for the power of their faith, they 
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could have eliminated them. We are clear that Christianity, through the 
Church, proved sufficiently vigorous to conserve many of the values of 
Graeco-Roman culture and to pass them on to posterity. It became the 
chief constructive force in building the culture of which modern Europe 
is the immediate heir. In salvaging remnants from the old and fusing them 
into a new and in many respects a great culture it was very much more 
successful than that other religion, Islam, which inherited the ancient 
Mediterranean world. 

Of the losses which Christianity sustained in the course of the collapse 
of the Roman Empire, the most severe and the most lasting were those 
brought by Islam. These began with the initial Arab invasions and have 
continued, with intermissions, to our own day. Even now Islam is making 
more converts from Christianity than Christianity is from Islam. 

The most obvious cause of these losses was the political dominance 
which Islam established by force of arms. Very seldom did Muslims 
compel Christians to adopt Islam. Often churches were forcibly turned 
into mosques, but only infrequently did Muslims give Christians the 
alternative of conversion or death. Indeed, in Mesopotamia the Christian 
communities enjoyed greater prosperity and surcease from persecution 
under the Caliphs than they had under the Zoroastrian Sassanids. How- 
ever, the prestige accruing to Islam from its position as the faith of the 
rulers, and the social disadvantages and the special taxation under which 
Christians laboured in Muslim lands, encouraged conversion to Islam. 
In regions ruled by Muslims the Muslim law prevailed which punished 
with death apostasy from Islam. In contrast, conversions to Islam were 
at least permitted and often were fostered. 

In addition to these causes of the gains of Islam at the expense of 
Christianity there were others, not so apparent or so universal. Some of 
these arose from weaknesses in the Christian communities themselves. 
Among them was the failure of Christianity to penetrate more adequately 
the part of Arabia in which Muhammad was reared. With Christianity 
Muhammad had some slight acquaintance, as every reader of the Koran 
knows. Probably, however, most if not all of it had been obtained only 
at second hand and possibly that was from heretical groups. He knew 
Judaism and the Old Testament much better than he knew Christianity. 


Often Christian scholars have speculated sadly on the far different course 


which human history would have taken had this sincere and religiously 
hungry camel-driver come in contact in his youth and the initial days of 
his quest with vital Christianity. We cannot certainly know whether 
such contact would have brought conversion. Nor must we blame too 
bitterly the Christians of the time for their failure to carry the Gospel 
to Arabia. Christianity was already penetrating that huge peninsula. 
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Thousands of Arabs were Christians. Even the slight acquaintance which 
Muhammad had with Christianity bred in him a respect for Jesus which 
led him and his followers to accord to Christianity a somewhat disdainful 
toleration. 

Very important in giving to the Muslim Arabs their opportunity was 
the prolonged warfare between the Persian and the Roman Empire which 
had weakened both powers. Indeed, those chronic struggles had recently 
passed through an acute stage in which the Persians had first invaded the 
Roman Empire and then the Romans, recovering, had driven them out 
and penetrated the Persian domains. It was their exhaustion which made 
both realms so easy a prey. Had they been able to put up a stiffer resist- 
ance, the Arab invasion might have been checked at its inception. In that 
case Islam might have remained the faith of a minority and soon have 
perished. For this exhaustion Christians probably ought not to be held 
responsible. Had they been more Christian, they might have found some 
better way than war of composing the age-long differences between the 
Roman and Persian Empires. In view of the superficial Christianity of the 
rulers and most of the populace of the Roman Empire, this was too much 
to expect. Christians in the Persian realms were too small a minority to 
be able to induce their non-Christian rulers, already suspicious and un- 
friendly, to join with the Christians of the Roman Empire in effecting a 
reconciliation. Then, too, by the time of the Arab conquests the majority 
of the Christians under Persian rule were Nestorians, cut off by acrimonious 
theological differences from their Catholic brethren in Roman territories. 

Sectarian divisions contributed to the weakness of the resistance of 
Christianity to Islam. The controversies between Monophysites and 
Orthodox in Syria and Egypt, accentuated by the efforts of the imperial 
authorities to enforce Orthodoxy, facilitated the triumph of Islam in the 
regions which first felt the brunt of the attack. The long dissension 
between Catholics and Donatists which had vexed the churches in North 
Africa paved the way for the easy successes of Islam in what had been 
the first stronghold of Latin Christianity. The failure of Christianity to 
win the Berber population also contributed to this result. East of Meso- 
potamia Christians were only minority groups and so eventually succumbed 
to the politically dominant Islam. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in China Christianity has 
three times been introduced and that twice it has disappeared so com- 
pletely that we do not even know the date of its extinguishment. It was 
brought in by the Nestorians in the seventh century and endured for 
about two centuries. It was again carried into China in the thirteenth 
century, this time by Nestorians and Roman Catholics, and continued at 
least into the fourteenth century and perhaps longer. Because it vanished, 
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leaving only a few fragmentary literary and archaeological evidences of 
its existence, we cannot be sure of the causes of its fate. We know that in 
both periods Christianity was intimately associated with foreign communi- 
ties. It was in these that its main strength appears to have been found. 
Its clergy were predominantly, possibly exclusively, non-Chinese. In 
both periods the processes attendant upon a change of dynasties brought 
to the foreign communities adverse conditions and led to the disappear- 
ance of those with which Christianity had been associated. Christianity 
was re-introduced by the Roman Catholics in the sixteenth century and 
has never since been absent. In the eighteenth century, however, it 
remained about stationary numerically and the Christian communities 
seem to have lost in moral. We know enough of the history of that period 
to be aware of at least some of the causes of the decline. These were multi- 
form and were not causally interrelated. The prolonged Rites Controversy 
brought weakening dissensions in the missionary body and led to the 
expulsion by the Chinese state of some of the missionaries. The dissolution 
of the Society of Jesus by cutting off new recruits from the body which 
had led in providing leadership was a heavy blow. Continued persecutions 
by a dynasty which was already timorously even though only half-con- 
sciously aware of its impending loss of hold upon the country, and was 
attempting to suppress secret societies and religious groups which seemed 
to it seditious, were another factor. The French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars so upset Europe that reinforcements dwindled. Fortun- 
ately the membership was overwhelmingly Chinese and Chinese clergy 
had been trained, so that the recurring blows were not fatal. 

In Japan, Christianity was driven into hiding in the seventeenth century 
and the promising beginning registered in the sixteenth century was 
checked. This fate came from rigorous proscription and persistent per- 
secution by the state. The motives of the disastrous action were primarily 
political. Japan had been divided. Through a series of civil wars it had been 
reunited. The last two of the three men who had achieved reunion, 
Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu, would not brook anything which threatened the 
hard-won unity. Christianity seemed to have in it that menace. Moreover, 
both men, and especially Iyeyasu, distrusted Christianity and the Christian 
communities as possible tools of foreign imperialism. The Spanish and 
the Portuguese missionaries might be the agents of governments which 
were building colonial empires in Asia. Many Christians, too, sided with 
Hideyori, the chief centre of disaffection which Iyeyasu had to overcome. 
The Tokugawa Shogunate inaugurated by Iyeyasu continued the policy 
of its founder and was confirmed in it by the refusal of many Christians 
to surrender their faith at the behest of the state and by the Shimabara 
Rebellion, a revolt intimately associated with Christianity. One of the 
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ostensible grounds of the edicts against Christianity was the foreign 
character of the hated religion and its attempt to discredit the native 
gods of Japan. It was from more than one cause that Christianity suffered 
in Japan. 

Another instance of a large-scale decline in Christianity was in Latin 
America in the forepart of the nineteenth century. Roman Catholic 
Christianity had been planted by a combination of devoted missionary 
effort and government direction and support. In the Spanish colonial 
programme missions had been the characteristic frontier institution. The 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population had been won to 
the faith. However, the Church in Latin America had been closely tied 
to the state. Most of its missionaries and of its leadership were European- 
born, When, in the first half of the nineteenth century, the Latin American 
countries on the mainland achieved their independence, the Church 
suffered severely. Since the movement for political autonomy was in 
part a rebellion of native-born whites against a European-born official- 
dom, many of the European-born clergy had to leave and the Church lost 
much of its leadership. Here and there the revolutionary movements 
were anti-clerical. Most of the missions came to an end. The 
native-born secular clergy, inferior in quality to the regular and 
largely foreign-born clergy, was left in charge. Pressed by Spain, the 
Vatican was slow to recognize the legal existence of the states which 
succeeded Spanish rule. Each new government strove to exert the same 
kind of absolute control over the Church which had been exercised by 
the crowns of Spain and Portugal. The Vatican was reluctant to give its 
consent and strained relations followed. The religious scepticism of 
nineteenth-century Europe found ready followers among the national 
leaders and the intellectuals. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and in the present century a partial recovery has been achieved. However, 
it has been only partial. The present sad plight of Roman Catholic 
Christianity in Latin America is in no small degree the aftermath of early 
missionary methods and of the upheavals which accompanied political 
independence. 

In Europe the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have seen Christianity 
suffer some striking reverses. If one considers the period as a whole, these 
have been more than offset by the gains. Yet losses there have been and 
latterly they have been especially spectacular. Europe has presented the 
contradictory spectacle of marked repudiation or indifferent ignoring of 
Christianity on the one hand and on the other of enhanced loyalty and 
support by the constituency of practising Christians. 

Here again the factors making for decline have been many. The vast 
shifts of population from country to city and the mushroom growth of 
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cities attendant upon changes in industry and commerce have uprooted 
millions from their ancestral communities and their traditional church 
relationships. New conditions of life brought by our industrial civilization 
have made obsolete some of the old methods employed by the Church 
and have demanded new ones. Christianity has shown an amazing ability 
to stimulate the creation of new methods and movements to meet the 
novel conditions. Yet many millions of Europe’s population have been 
completely or largely untouched. Phases of the intellectual climate of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been unfriendly to Chris- 
tianity. The continuation of eighteenth-century rationalism and the 
scientific and historical approaches have appeared to many to invalidate 
Christianity. The new machines have seemed to great numbers to provide 
their needs and to make Christianity irrelevant. The increase in the 
functions‘of the state have divided with the Church or taken away from 
it entirely some of the phases of culture which have been its monopoly 
since the collapse of the Roman Empire. Education, marriage and the 
care of the ill, the poor and the orphan have been largely or completely 
assumed by the state. The separation of Church and state, an achievement 
due on the one hand to antagonism to the Church and on the other to 
Christians who have felt the Church compromised by the connexion, 
have tended to divorce from Christianity collective society represented 
by the state. The rise of new ideologies and their adoption by the state 
in addition to or in place of official Christianity have threatened what has 
long been the community faith of Europe. The apostasy of Europeans 
has often been exaggerated. Scepticism is no new phenomenon in pro- 
fessedly Christian Europe. In practice it has been present ever since the 
formal conversion of that continent. Even some churchmen, of whom 
Richelieu was an outstanding example, have conducted their affairs with 
almost utter disregard of the requirements of their faith. Yet heretofore 
lip service has commonly been paid to Christianity. Men avowed them- 
selves Christians even when by their lives they scorned the faith. Now 
millions no longer call themselves Christian. 

The most spectacular of the repudiations of Christianity has been by 
Soviet Russia. It is often forgotten that this loss to Christianity is neither 
so complete nor so sudden as it seems at first sight. It is not complete, . 
for many chufches remain open and information leaks out which seems 
to indicate that a Christian undercurrent persists. It is not sudden. During 
the nineteenth century the Church was losing ground. The number of 
dissenters was increasing, an indication that Christianity was very much 
alive. However, the state Church was slowly yielding ground. The number 
of parishes and of priests in proportion to the population was declining 
and that in spite of the vigorous efforts of the Holy Synod led by the 
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energetic and resolute Pobiedonostsiev. The illness of the Church ‘went 
much further back than the nineteenth century. It had its roots in Byzantine 
Caesaro-Papism with its close supervision of the Church by the state. 
This in turn had a continuous history from the Roman Empire. The 
Roman Empire made religion ancillary to the state. With the conversion 
of the Empire that relationship was not completely changed. Beginning 
with Constantine, the Christian Emperors actively concerned themselves 
with the affairs of the Church and made that institution subserve their 
purposes. The fact that, in contrast with the West, the Roman Empire 
did not disappear in the East until 1453 kept the Byzantine Church in a 
subordinate position. In the West the Roman Catholic Church largely 
achieved its independence of the state and succeeded to many of the 
functions once held by the Empire. In the East the failure of the Church 
to become activistic was due in part to the Greek tradition which sharply 
separated flesh and matter from spirit and induced the Church, in viola- 
tion of its Hebrew background, to concern itself primarily with the latter. 
In the West the practical Roman environment was congenial to activism 
and to the Church’s concern with this-worldly as well as other-worldly 
questions. It was this Byzantine, this Greek Orthodox Christianity 
which, because of geographic proximity, was propagated in Russia. 
Peter the Great took advantage of its character to abolish the Russian 
Patriarchate with its occasional threat of ecclesiastical independence, and 
to substitute for it the Holy Synod. Through the Holy Synod he and his 
successors made the Church an arm of the state. In the nineteenth century 
the Church became an instrument of political reaction against liberal and 
radical ideas from western Europe. When after 1917 these radical ideas 
prevailed, it is no wonder that the leaders of the revolution regarded the 
Church and Christianity as integral features of the hated old régime and 
strove to eliminate them. The amazing fact is not the decline of 
Christianity in Russia but, in view of its history and its weakness in 
that land, its persistence. 

From this rapid survey of some of the chief losses which Christianity 
has suffered, several generalizations obviously emerge. It must be clear 
that losses are no new phenomenon in Christian history. Indeed, the most 
severe and discouraging of them occurred in the first half of the course 
which that history has thus far covered. It must also be apparent that no 
single factor has been responsible for the recessions. On some occasions 
had Christians acted more wisely and devotedly the losses might have 
been avoided. In others it is hard to see how consecration or insight could 
greatly have altered the results. In many areas where the outward circum- 
stances were untoward, either sheer inertia on the one hand or devoted 
loyalty to the faith on the other kept Christianity alive, even though it 
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had partly to yield ground. A final observation must surely be the astound- 
ing vitality of Christianity. Again and again Christianity has survived the 
death of cultures and political structures with which it has been intimately 
associated. It has lost ground in one area or period only to gain ground 
somewhere else. In spite of periodic recessions it has progressively entered 
into the moulding of larger and larger proportions of mankind. Such a 
history can only arise from the universality of the Christian Gospel and 
from its appeal regardless of race or culture or age. The course of Chris- 
tianity is not even. Sometimes Christianity loses ground. Never does it 
win all men, even among the peoples where it seems the most potent. 
Many deliberately turn away from its light. Yet when viewed from the 
standpoint of the centuries its course is forward, The record of the past 
gives ground for confident hope that to Christianity belongs the future. 
It was through faithful souls who in adverse days refused to despair, 
but had vision to venture in new areas and resolution to hold on in regions 
in which the faith was threatened that Christianity went on, Some even 


turned defeat into victory. So it is proving in our own day. So, we believe, 
it will be in the centuries to come. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 

















SOME DEDUCTIONS FROM A 
MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE 


By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Lrrr., D.D. 


I PROPOSE to attempt to give an account of some conclusions in the 

sphere of missionary method to which my experience as a missionary 
in India seems to point. While primarily concerned with that limited 
sphere my experience may be said to have at the same time some relevance 
to the wider field of religion and theology. One has, no doubt, to be on 
one’s guard in the use one makes of such experience as I describe, lest 
one should fall into the error of pragmatism. A messenger of the Gospel 
must beware lest he give too high a place in his thoughts to- the attain- 
ment in his work of what he accounts success. At the same time it will 
surely be admitted that a pragmatic principle of judgment has its use, 
even if it be only a negative one, in determining what is true. The text, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them’, has good authority behind it. If we 
cannot build a theology on man’s experience of God, still we may be 
able to use our experience of the ways of His working in us and about 
us for our guidance in rendering to Him our service. We all know how 
necessary it is to get back from our speculations to the reality of things 
in the midst of which our lives are lived, and so to make sure that they 
not only satisfy our reason—imperfect as it is—but that they work within 
concrete situations. Even of theology it is true that its theory is grey and 
needs to be vitalized by immersion in the stream of actuality. It was no 
doubt the fact that theology is often not so vitalized which caused the 
active nature of Kagawa to recoil from it on the plea that it ‘created lumps 
in his mind like the humps on a camel’s back’. The sieve of experience 
may prove useful to us in isolating some of the indigestible elements in 
our theology. 


I 


The first lesson, then, that, looking back, I see written large across 
my experience of bearing the Christian message to non-Christians, is 
that that message is not centrally an appeal to man’s reason. In using 
that word I would explain that I am thinking of the- process :of logical 
ratiocination. I am aware that there is another sense in which the word 
reason can be used as signifying a synoptic and not an analytic process, 
an insight that perceives the ground of all things. To the awakening of 
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that faculty of intuition, which is reason in its profoundest significance 
and its most far-reaching operation, our endeavours, whether as ministers 
or as missionaries, must constantly be directed. I am thinking here rather 
of the mental processes that belong to the understanding and that were 
specially active in the intellectuals, with whom in one department of my 
work in Western India I had much to do. These are the processes of 
what may be called the autonomous reason. The district of which I had 
charge had at its centre a city which prided itself, quite properly, on its 
intellectual eminence and whose youth turned eagerly to philosophical 
and religious disputation. It was not unnatural, therefore, to suppose 
that such a constituency might be approached with philosophical argu- 
ments rather than with a prophetic message. 

This method of approach was the more readily adopted because it 
was in accord with the temper of theological circles in Great Britain in 
my student years and indeed has continued to be so until recently. Let 
me quote in this connexion the opinion of Professor John Baillie in his 
recent book, Our Knowledge of God: 


During the last several generations we who preach the Gospel . . . have 
approached [men] apologetically. We have made stammering excuses for our 
intrusion. For the old direct challenge we have substituted the language of debate. 
Where our forefathers would have confronted [men] with God’s commandments 


we have parleyed with them over God’s existence and over the authenticity of 
His claims. 


I do not propose to discuss the pros and cons of this approach to men 
with the Gospel, but to survey the consequences that followed in my 
experience from its employment and to draw the conclusions that appear 
to be implied. : 

In my experience across all this method of argument and debate its 
failure to convince those to whom the Christian message was so presented 
is writ large. One reason for this failure is, undoubtedly, that the argu- 
mentative process almost inevitably provokes a rivalry of wits, a conflict 
in which the end that is sought is the attainment not of truth but of 
victory. That this was frequently the atmosphere in which such dis- 
cussions were conducted I realized from what I was aware of within 
myself no less than from what I was aware of in those who took part 
in those discussions with me. That psychological fact is probably the 
reason why Socrates endeavoured, as a preliminary to his discussions, to 
get those with whom he talked to realize their own ignorance. He was 
well aware that humility is the first step and the last towards the discovery 
of truth, but we may well doubt whether even his skilful guidance of 
the argument towards the creation of that spirit was often successful. 
As I began to perceive how it was far more often acrimony and injured 
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pride than conviction that such debates produced, I longed, as I am sure 
every missionary in similar circumstances has often longed, to meet with 
those who were really aware of the need of their souls for God and who 
were willing to listen in silence to His voice. But how can we get that 
unless there is—and is admitted to be—common ground between the 
missionary and the non-Christian? But that common ground must not 
be a battlefield of wits but a common recognition on both sides of their 
need of God. 

In a ‘Christian’ land the Christian—even if he is only a nominal 
Christian—listens to the preacher of the Gospel with the tacit acknow- 
ledgment that he who speaks is the bearer of an authoritative message. 
The message comes still with the prestige of a great tradition behind it, 
as the faith of our fathers and the faith by which the saints have lived. 
The preacher may have to overcome the dullness of mind that familiarity 
and custom create, but once he gets a real hearing he has his opportunity. 
It is true, no doubt, that the obstacles that are present and active in the 
minds and hearts of the followers of a rival religion are often present 
nowadays in the minds and hearts of our fellow-countrymen. The religion 
of anti-Christianity in one who has abandoned the religion of his ancestry 
may be as stubborn in its hostility as that of the Hindu or the Muslim, 
and argument may be as ineffective—and for similar reasons—in the one 
case as in the other. We are all aware that the Christian minister in his 
own ‘Christian’ land has often to face a situation not widely different 
from that of a missionary to the ‘heathen’. I doubt, however, if in either 
case the method of ‘apologetic’ argument or attack is the right way to 
overcome this resistance. Other methods must be sought in order to 
create the psychological climate in which the voice of God can be heard 
and the authority of His message recognized. 

That, at least, is what my missionary experience seems to me to imply. 
What I became increasingly aware of was that humility and reverence 
are not normal accompaniments or products of argument, and therefore 
argument is not a road by which men are likely to come into the divine 
presence. Ratiocination, indeed, concerns itself with propositions, not 
with the approach to a Person. If, accordingly, we test the missionary’s 
message on this plane, it will not be surprising if we should find that, 
when so presented, it proves to be inadequate and for the most part 
leaves men unmoved. It may be that the attempt to find a ‘more excellent 
way’ is the product of a spirit of defeatism or a sense of frustration. But 
may it not rather be due to the discovery of what we were in danger of 
forgetting, that, as St Paul told the Corinthian Church, the true way 
to membership of the body of Christ, the via maxime vialis, is not the 
way of rivalry but the way of love? 
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II 


There is, indeed, a deeper reason why this is so than the psychological 
, one which I have described, and it is a reason that is even more significant. 
“If it is the case that all the laborious attempts of the philosophers to 
reach by inference a demonstration of the Divine have failed, and that 
they must fail since God cannot be caught in the net, as it were, of man’s 
creaturely mind, then surely this method of approach was bound, how- 
ever skilfully conducted, to prove unequal to its aim. If, however, God 
is already present both to the speaker who proclaims Him and to those 
to whom He speaks, then what is primarily required is not argument but 
witness; beyond all else, what is necessary is that their eyes be opened, 
rather than that their reason be convinced. I do not suggest that witness 
cannot be borne in the process of argument and is not, in fact, frequently 
so borne, so that its consequence in conviction is actually produced, but 
it may be claimed that it is produced, not as the result of the argument 
but as an accidental accompaniment of it. What I came to realize as a 
result of my experience was that the attitude of mind that was too often, 
I fear, unintentionally created in the listeners was one that was apt to 
darken their eyes rather than help them to see and to deaden their ears 
rather than to persuade them to give heed. 

Professor Hocking in his recently published Hibbert Lectures on 
Living Religions and a World Faith goes the length of claiming for the 
great Oriental religions what he calls ‘immunity to disproof’ and he 
does so on the ground that ‘no religion can be identified with a meta- 
physical position; nor can the issues between them be stated in such terms’. 
Similarly Professor John Laird in his Gifford Lectures, Mind and Deity, 
affirms that it is quite impossible to refute theism and that the most 
that can be said of the theistic proof is that it may establish a ‘high degree 
of probability’. If these conclusions are accepted as confirming the 
testimony of philosophers in their long debates upon the ‘proofs’ of 
belief in God, it does not follow that the command to the Christian to 
‘make disciples of all nations’ should be abrogated and that what Professor 
Hocking calls ‘missionary aggression’ should cease, but merely that ‘the 
autonomous reason’ should not be the spear-head of such aggression. 
Truth, while it must always by its very nature be aggressive, is concerned 
with much more in man than his intellect, and this is especially true of 
religious truth. It is well that Professor Hocking should warn us against 
the evils that may so easily accompany the claim to possess a higher 
truth than those possess to whom the missionary brings his message. 
Indeed, I would repeat what I have already said, that, apart altogether 
from this alleged ‘immunity to disproof’, one main reason why the 
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intellectual approach fails is that it so often creates an atmosphere of 
rivalry and a temper of pride, on the one side, and of resentment on 
the other.! In such an atmosphere proof or disproof on the religious 
level is impossible. 

In making this deduction from my experience it is difficult to avoid 
the implication that what is being urged is that flight from reason which 
is one of the symptoms of disease in the world of to-day, that indeed the 
locus of the missionary appeal is being shifted from the reflection of the 
individual to the blind impulse of the herd. Reason has its high claims 
which every religion must satisfy, and the missionary who is proclaiming 
‘good news to men forlorn’ must be ready at any moment to show that 
Christianity possesses its own metaphysic, though its secret does not lie 
there, nor its power to win men. The charge that I have heard brought 
against Christianity by a distinguished Hindu, proud of the Vedantic 
framework of his own religion, that it ‘has no background’ cannot be 
admitted. It has a background that satisfies the mind but that must riot 
be placed in the foreground of its presentation. It is of the essence of 
its significance and its persuasiveness that its primary appeal is not to 
‘the wise and understanding’ but to babes. ‘Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom’, says a great text in the Book of Jeremiah, ‘. . . but 
let him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth 
Me, that I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judgment and 
righteousness in the earth, for in these things do I delight, saith the Lord.’ 
The missionary must be able to give a reason for the faith that is in him, 
though he knows that such reasoning by itself will not avail to convince 
the heart and conscience and govern the will. 

I suppose that every evangelist, even if he speaks to those for whom 
Christianity is a tradition, and still more if he speaks to those for whom 
it is something little known, but something believed to be hostile to their 
religious heritage and for that reason disliked, must be on his guard lest 
he interpose himself between his message and those to whom he brings it. 
The interpretation that will convince them is not his rationalization of 
its contents; it is their recognition of its effect when it is seen to be present 
and at work in the lives of men. The messenger may attempt to make 
his presentation that of a ‘Christianity defensively stated’ or, as an 


1 Another aspect of the danger that accompanies the method of argument in the 
proclamation of the Gospel’in the mission field is illustrated by what a missionary, 
describing his experience in an Indian city not unlike the city where my experience was 
gained, writes to me in a private letter. “The way’, he says, ‘lies along a knife edge; on 
the one hand the kind of words that lay one open justly to the charge of embittering 
India’s already bitter inter-religious tensions; on the other the kind of words that will 
allow the crowd to disperse happily reassured thiat no fundamental conversion is necessaty; 
peace restored, and thé cause decisively betrayed.’ 
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American missionary of my acquaintance preferred to describe the 
presentation he sought, ‘Christianity winsomely stated’; but perhaps 
one who is entrusted with the message of the Christian Gospel as the 
ambassador of Christ had better neither attempt to defend it nor to 
refine it, but to present it, as far as possible, as what it, in fact, is. Proof 
in the sense in which the word can be applied to such a religion as 
Christianity is primarily (I am quoting now from a work of Professor 
Hocking that is of an earlier date than his Hibbert lectures) ‘a cleans- 
ing of the mind’, and such a cleansing as ‘follows the route of prayer’. 
There surely Professor Hocking is on surer ground. 

I cannot refrain from quoting another passage from the same author 
which seems to me to describe admirably the religious approach which 
I am endeavouring to commend. Speaking of Christianity he says in 
his Human Nature and its Remaking that in it ‘the strain on belief is 
at a maximum. Whether the world we live in is or is not the world of 
Christianity is a question of fact’. 


Religion [he goes on] deals with facts. Its function is not to prove God but 
to announce God. For this reason its doctrine is stated as dogma and the funda- 
mental dogma of religion is Ecce Deus, Behold, this is God. . . . Such a dogma 
appeals to man’s power to recognize what he needs in what is real. Recognition 
is an act of the mind which thought can lead up to but never quite enforce. 


It is certainly surprising to find this American professor of philosophy 


almost anticipating the words of one so different from him as Karl Barth, 
who says, ‘In preaching this good news one must not parley but simply 
announce’. We must not, however, strain the comparison. In the im- 
mediately preceding sentence the difference between them is made quite 
clear. “The missionary message’, Barth declares, ‘is not a recommence- 
ment but a commencement. It is proclaimed in the void.’ It is one thing 
to hold what experience has taught many, I am sure, besides myself, 
and what the philosophers have also discovered, that Christianity cannot 
be demonstrated—like a proposition of Euclid—in a lecture hall and 
another thing to hold that it must be proclaimed ‘in the void’. Because 
God is what He is, because He is what Jesus taught us to call Him, 
namely, a Father, the place of His revelation is not the place either of 
the lonely vigils, or of the disputations, of the sages of the Upanishads. 

A personal deity makes Himself known to persons in the stream of . 
life and action; where two or three are gathered together, there His voice 
is heard. His presence is discovered in the sphere of personal relationships 
where His will can be done, and some of us in the mission field needed 
to rediscover this fact because we were children of what Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh called ‘an age of flat and craven rationalism’. The Christian 

1 The Meaning of Religious Experience, p. 303. 
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revelation is divine action and demands action on the part of those who 
receive it. Let me quote in this connexion words which I owe to Professor 
Baillie’s book to which I have already referred: 


‘What does it desire of us’, Martin Buber says, ‘this Meaning of our life that 
is revealed and yet concealed? Not to be explained by us—that is beyond us— 
but only to be done by us. . . . Every revelation is a call and a vocation.’ 

_ I venture to quote from another exposition of this view of the way 
in which life’s significance is made known to us,—a statement by Dr J. H. 
Oldham in a recent number of the Christian News-Letter. He is explaining 
the teaching of Buber’s book, I and Thou, which he describes as ‘at once 
a poem and a profound philosophy’: 

We are persons only in our relation with other persons. How greatly this has 
been forgotten is evident when one picks up almost any modern work or state- 
ment on education. So strong is the humanist, individualistic tradition that the 
starting-point is almost always the individual child, and the question is discussed 
how he may rightly relate himself to other persons—how he may become social. 
But in reality the relation comes first; only out of it is personality born. 

Reality is the lived relation. Through sharing in the giving and receiving of 
mutual being the ‘I’ becomes real. ‘Reality is an activity in which I share without 
being able to appropriate it for myself. Where there is no sharing there is no 
reality. Where there is appropriation by the self there is no reality.’ All real life 


is meeting. 
This seems closely relevant to the conclusion to which my experience 
as a missionary seems to me to point and which I have been endeavouring 
to describe. If the meaning of life is revealed as something to be done 
by us and is manifested through personal relation and encounter, then 
the place where this happens, where eyes are opened and where ears 
hear, is the place of fellowship, the place, as Dr Oldham says, of meeting. 
While the focal point of the revelation must be the individual, the recep- 
tion area is a community in which the revelation operates and from 
which it is reflected. 

If revelation, then, to quote Professor H. H. Farmer, is ‘essentially 
a term of personal relationship’, we shall not expect to find it among the 
speculations or the debates of the philosophers. God is represented by 
the prophet Isaiah, according to the translation of some Hebrew scholars, 
as saying to His people (Jsaiah i. 18) ‘Come, then, let us bring our reason- 
ing to an end’.! The offer of pardon which follows and which they are 
to listen to is just that Gospel which we have to proclaim in its simplicity 
and which is reflected in our forgiveness of each other. In applying that 
prophetic word to the missionary’s message of the divine love made 
known in the Lord Jesus Christ, we are not, as I have said, decrying 
reason. We are, as ambassadors of the living God, conveying this message 

1 The translation of T. K. Cheyne, accepted by the late Sir George Adam Smith. 
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direct to the living man in the midst of the stream of life, to the creative 
centre of the human creature. The Christian revelation is divine action 
and demands responsive action on the part of those who receive it. 


Ill 


Let us note some of the practical effects that this changed emphasis 
might bring about in missionary methods and that are, indeed, I think, 
actually coming about in the mission field. We have been too apt to think 
that religion can be taught like any other school subject to African children 
or Indian students and it may well be that our missionary effectiveness 
has been in some degree weakened in consequence. It was, I believe, the 
conviction that it was so weakened in the case of the Christian colleges 
in India and Burma that caused the Lindsay Commission which studied 
a few years ago the religious situation of these colleges to suggest changes 
that might strengthen their Christian witness. The Commission’s Report 
stressed accordingly the fact that ‘Christianity is life in a community’ and 
pressed for changes in the method of teaching and the organization of 
the colleges that would take account of that primary fact. 


We have no intention of depreciating [the Report says] the importance of 
the opportunity that is given during the Scripture period of presenting to the 
students the Christian religion in its aspect as idea and as historical fact... . But 
we desire here to direct attention particularly to the value—perhaps the special 
value in the circumstances of educated India at the present time—of the testimony 
to Christianity that is borne by the relationships of Christian friendship, by the 


activities of Christian service and by. the spiritual rewards that come from 
Christian devotion.* 


There is nothing new, of course, in what is here emphasized. The 
catchword that ‘religion is caught, not taught’ has for some time been 
familiar. Efforts in this direction are being made in our own land in 
regard to the education of ‘Christian’ children, as, for example, in a 
leaflet issued recently by the Christian Education Movement. 


Christian education [it declares], is something more than religious instruction; 
it is the training of children in a way of life that is rooted in a common faith, 
sustained by a common worship, resulting in a common concern for the common 


good. 
‘The situation of a community of Christians and non-Christians in a 
definitely non-Christian land is obviously in certain important respects 
different from that which is presented by a land like our own. It is, 
however, the case that in a community gathered round a Christian school 
or college in a non-Christian land there may be ‘a common concern for 
4 Christian Higher Education in India, p. 179. 
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the common good’ in which the non-Christian members of the com- 
munity may share, and the fact that such a concern issues from the faith 
of the Christians and is sustained by their worship may become manifest 
to the non-Christians of the community and bear its own effective witness. 
‘In reality’, to quote again from the statement cited from the Christian 
News-Letter, ‘the relation comes first; only out of it is personality born.’ 

In the mission field we have been slow to recognize these facts. 
Evangelistic preaching is sometimes spoken of as though one of its 
excellencies was that it could be discharged into the void and as though 
to support it by other contacts was to exhibit distrust of its sufficiency. 
I have heard of a missionary who installed gramophones at strategic: 
points in his district and left the announcement of the inspired message 
to them. This would seem, indeed, to be the reductio ad absurdum of 
the aversion to ‘bridge building’. Surely the bridge of friendship and of 
fellowship is a Christian structure and against it there is no law. 

In this connexion I would cite in evidence the experience and wise 
Christian judgment of Dr A. G. Hogg, so long associated with the Madras 
Christian College. He has come, he tells us, to see clearly that in a non- 
Christian land ‘proclamation of the Gospel’, which is ‘the heart of the 
missionary enterprise’, is often ineffective because the ground has not 


there been prepared for it as it is being prepared continually in a Christian 
land. 


So everywhere the foreign missionary organization has to exhibit the Christian 
life in operation before there can be much effective preaching—to exhibit it in 
operation upon the particular interests and endeavours which make up the lives 
of the people among whom the missionary has cast his lot. Preaching is inter- 
pretation; and in order to be effectual the missionary’s preaching has to be the 
interpretation of a life which the people can understand and estimate because he 
is living it alongside them. 

Again, Dr Hogg says, summing up his conclusion: 


If we cannot successfully reinterpret our Gospel in words, still we interpret 
it in a corporate life. . . . Too little have we realized that Christianity is essentially 
life in fellowship. ‘Let us begin to see what a more adequate realization of that 
truth will do for the solution of our missionary problems.? 


Dr Hogg is speaking from the experience of an educational missionary 
and a college Principal and is reinforcing in particular the recommenda- 
tions, which have been already referred to, for the reorganization of this 
type of mission work in India. But there is no type of missionary work 
to which these recommendations have not a vital relevance. Wherever 
an old system of social organization is in danger of being overthrown 
among any people because it has been invaded by western civilization 

1 International Review of Missions, 1934 (Jan.), p. 111. * Ibid. p. 119. 
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with its accompaniments, there the Christian Gospel and the Christian 
Church have their opportunity through the recreative forces that they 
bring with them. It is evident, for example, that in China the ties that 
bind. members of the community together in families and that have in 
the past been very strong are now being violently disrupted by war and 
the tragic consequences that wait upon war. Yet here is how Professor 
T. C. Chao describes what is actually happening in these conditions: 


Instead of family affection, there has now developed among sufferers a deep 

fellow-feeling and among soldiers a comradeship unknown to the Chinese in 
the past....A new civilization, a new nation, is rising, a new philosophy of 
life—almost a new, vital religion. 
It is easy to see how great a challenge and opportunity that situation 
brings to Christianity to nourish and guide this rebirth. “There’, Professor 
Chao goes on, ‘the Church can reach out into Chinese society to fulfil 
its function as a society-making, a nation-making power.’ From his 
appreciation of China’s plight in the midst of conflict and disintegration 
Professor Chao can reaffirm an old claim on behalf of the Church in a 
new and deeper sense—no one is to be saved apart from society, from 
the Word of God Incarnate socially. ‘Consequently it is the truth to say 
that none can be saved without the Church.’ 

It is easy to see how the same presentation of the Christian Gospel 
is demanded in an Africa that is being detribalized by the relentless 
pressure of invading greed and domination, which is stripping its people 
of any personal dignity they may have possessed and reducing them to 
the level of things. The Church, not merely as a symbol of an other- 
worldly relationship but as a fellowship within which what is indeed a 
good life can be lived by free and self-respecting men, must be found 
among them fulfilling its function as ‘a society-making, a nation-making 
power’. Perhaps one reason for the fragmentation of the Christian Church 
in Africa is that the Christian message had not yet been shown as vitally 
applicable to the facts of the African situation and to the tremendous 
difficulties that it presents. Dr Gutmann is surely right when he defines 
the missionary task in Africa as not teaching but comradeship. That does 
not mean that there is any contradiction between the two, but that all . 
that is taught must be enveloped in comradeship and mediated by it. 

We have seen already how true this is in the circumstances of India. 
Just as the tribal system is breaking up in Africa, leaving the individual 
isolated and forlorn, so also it is in large measure with the caste system 
in India. When a caste Hindu becomes a Christian the natural relation- 
ships that had meant so much to him are broken up and he has difficulty 
in reintegrating his life and recovering the comfort and guidance that 
the caste brotherhood had supplied. If Christianity. had won his heart 
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and convinced his mind he has not yet had the opportunity of reorienting 
his acts in the context of life and its responsibilities as he now sees them. 
That situation may have and often does have the consequence described 
to Professor Hocking by an+«Indian nationalist: “Your Indian Christian 
is a man out of gear. He isn’t in gear with your people, and he is out of 
gear with us.’ But if the new convert, while he is undergoing a change 
of mind and heart, is living his life and ordering his conduct in a com- 
minity of Christians and non-Christians, that is to say, in a community 
which—as happens in a ‘Christian’ country also—is largely following 
the Christian way of life and breathing a Christian atmosphere, he need 
not get out of gear and he need not feel himself isolated or forlorn. The 
Christian message is then recognized as something that is not only a 
doctrine but a new pattern of conduct that he joyfully adjusts himself 
to, a ‘way’, as it was often called in early Christian days, that he can 
journey by with other wayfarers from day to day. Nor will all old customs 
and old loyalties be abandoned. Already in the warm environment of 
his friends the choice and the readjustment have been proceeding and 
he travels from his past into his Christian future without experiencing 
‘the blighting curse of foreignness’. 

By the missionaries of an earlier time it was, of course, fully realized 
that the convert, as a fugitive compelled to leave the shelter of his old 
protective caste order, needed the warmth and comfort of another fellow- 
ship. Hence the ‘mission compound’, a narrow, hot-house environment 
that had many limitations and disadvantages, and among these almost 
inevitably this taint of foreignness. The community that is associated 
with a Christian college of the ‘Lindsay Commission’ pattern, and that 
which is similarly gathered round a ‘Christian Residential High School’ 
—an institution seldom seen as yet in India but greatly to be desired 
—should be able to create a much healthier atmosphere in which the 
Christian life and the Christian spirit can be discerned and experienced. 
In such surroundings young Christians of a robuster type may be 
nourished, and those who are drawn towards the Christian faith may be 
drawn within the fellowship of Christian love and so have their nascent 
faith confirmed. 

Another method of work that may prove suitable to meet the need 
here indicated has been made use of in some parts of India in recent 
years. This is the institution to which has been given the ancient Hindu 
designation of Ashram, a community within which Indians and foreigners, 
Christians and non-Christians live together, work together and, as far 
as possible, worship together. In an interesting study of Asramas, Past 
and Present} recently published by three Indian Christians, the authors 

' Madras: Indian Christian Book Club. Rs 2. 
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claim that it ‘affords a natural meeting-place, a medium of exchange for 
sincere aspirants on both sides [Christian and non-Christian] unoppressed 
by tradition and traditional forms’. The Ashram, they believe, will 
attract ‘Christians anxious to scale higher levels of Christian experience’ 
and also Hindus ‘who are anxious to know what new revelations have 
come to man outside Hinduism’.! A well-known example of such a semi- 
monastic institution has been carried on for many years in China by Dr 
Karl Ludwig Reichelt. In India life in a community of this kind should 
prove specially valuable in the case of converts to Christianity from 
among Hindus belonging to the higher castes. Such converts, who often 
find themselves lonely and rootless, may learn in this environment how 
to live their new lives in fellowship with Christians of-a kindred spirit 
and at the same time they can maintain fellowship with tolerant non- 
Christians and preserve for themselves much that is kindly and com- 
forting in their inherited Hindu traditions. 


IV 


I have indicated a few of the ‘community centres’ that we can already 
see at work in various fields of missionary service, some of them achieving 
good results, some of them apparently failing. Many other types may be 
created in accordance with different human needs and different national 
and racial traditions. The pattern by which they must all be tested is 
the Church of Christ. Only in the measure in which they conform, 
within the limits of their circumstances, to that ideal, will they become, 
as the Church should be, instruments for the bringing of the Kingdom 
of God. This will come about in the measure in which their members 
are governed by the love of Christ and by that love are integrated: with 
one another. That does not require that they should all be Christians or 
even desire to become Christians, but that the prevailing spirit in the 
community through the influence of a Christian group that forms its 
central nucleus shall be that love. If that be so then such a community 
will be enabled to become an instrument for establishing there the Reign 
of God. It will accomplish in its measure what is the chief end of the 
Church’s existence. Mr F. Whittaker, of the National Christian Council 
of India, who speaks with authority of the caste and outcaste groups in 
India which are being drawn towards the Christian Church through 
what are often called ‘mass movements’, and of the process that brings 
them there, tells us how their group approach ‘may be used to introduce 
them to the most essential experience of Christianity—a life lived in 


* There is considerable resemblance between certain classes of Hindus and the 
Athenians to whom Paul preached. 
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fellowship, fellowship with Christ and fellowship in His Church,’ He 
goes on: 


Introduce them to a Church which has daily worship as its centre and family 
devotions as its source of power and they will joyfully accept it. I have seen the 
old groyp solidarity transmuted and transformed into a living fellowship with 
one another in Christ, far more realistic and challenging, more searching in its 
intimate application to personal, family and social life than anything we usually 
think of when we talk of church membership. 


The groups of which Mr Whittaker is here speaking are in many 
respects, of course, different from the groups and communities that I 
have been describing, but in essentials that which in both cases brings 
the members of these groups into the Church is the same. Christ living 
in His Church and lifted up by it draws them unto Himself. The com- 
munity that is formed about a college or a school or that is gathered into 
an Ashram does not come together with the deliberate purpose of sub- 
mitting to Christ, but as such a community becomes integrated, that is, 
as affection and understanding and a sense of their common spiritual 
needs awake within it, it becomes a prepared plot for the seed of the 
divine Spirit. 

When Arnold Toynbee says that ‘seeking God is itself a social act’ 
he is echoing what Christ Himself implied when He called the Twelve 
about Him and taught them when they prayed to say, ‘Our Father’. 
The society within which this quest should find in fullest measure its 
goal is the Church of Christ. Was it not Augustine who said of the growth 
of the Church, ‘One loving heart sets another on fire’? And a greater 

- than Augustine, looking forward from the shadow of His cross and fore- 
seeing the Kingdom, saw it as coming by means of a close-knit community 
bound together in such a oneness as that of the eternal Father and the 
eternal Son,—‘one even as we are one’, ‘I in them and Thou in me... 
that the world may know that Thou hast sent me and hast loved them 
as Thou hast loved me’ (John xvii. 22, 23). The earliest community of 
Christians, of whom we are told that they ‘continued stedfastly in the 
fellowship and in the breaking of bread’ (Acts ii. 42) represents, perhaps, 
the nearest approach as yet attained to the realization of that prayer of 
our Lord. The purpose of the feast of ‘communion’ was then and is still 
not only communion of the members of the body of Christ with their 
Head, but also of the members with one another. Professor John Foster * 
points to the kiss of peace, ‘the family greeting’, which concluded the 
first part of a service in the Apostolic Church, and is retained, ‘sensibly 
modified’, in the ancient Syrian Church in South India, as focusing the 
contrast between ‘ the strong community emphasis of primitive Christian- 

' Madras Report, Vol. VII, p. 72. * Then and Now, pp. 73 and 75. 
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ity and the individualist spirit of worship as most of us know it’. He draws 
attention also to the emphasis placed in the Eucharistic prayers of the 
Didache upon the close fellowship that makes the members of the Church 
one body and that is emphasized so strongly in this central act of worship. 
These prayers are full of the sense of community—of being in Him who 
is the Vine while we are the branches, of being united to one another, 
like the bread, ‘scattered upon the mountains, but brought together and 
become one. So let Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of 
the earth into Thy Kingdom.’ 

Such a place of fellowship is the locus from which issues the expansion 
of Christianity. Where such fellowship is lacking, as is the case in so 
many churches in every land, the power is also lacking that draws men 
from the ends of the earth into the Kingdom of God. Thus another 
conclusion to be deduced from missionary experience is the urgency of 
the demand that is laid upon us for the union of the divided Church in a 
fellowship that is unmistakably a fellowship of love. The urgency of this 
demand was expressed at the Madras meeting by the representatives 
of the younger churches in a statement giving expression, as they say, 
‘to the passionate longing in all countries for visible union of the 
churches’. In India this longing is all the more deeply felt because of 
the fragmentation of the Indian people as a result of the ancient social 
system of the land. Only if this caste disharmony ends within the Church 
and if it is united by a love which has its source in the Godhead will the 
Church be able to draw all India within the warmth of its embrace. The 
attractive power of a Church that has that glow at its heart is demon- 
strated in such areas in India as those of which Bishop Azariah,and Mr 
Whittaker can speak. At the same time there are many of us who have 
learned from sad experience how weak in other areas of the same land is 
a Church within which inherited social divisions have not yet been 
overcome. 

A corollary of this union for which the young churches so passionately 
long must be that no part of the Church shall be able to. watch with in- 
difference injusfice done or suffered, however far away from themselves. 
Let us return to the Madras meeting and to the vision of the future 
that the circumstances of that gathering made possible to the representa- 
tives of seventy nations assembled there. ‘To our eyes, heavy with the 
sleep of those whom the world has subdued to itself, is seldom granted 
the commanding vision given to them. But to them, as they prayed and 
the barriers of race and class were melted, the meaning of fellowship 
became, at least for an instant, clear. To-day we see the whole world 
unified in a tragic sense as sharers in the common woe of war, huddled 

» The World Mission of the Church, p. 155. 
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together in its darkness and its fear. Perhaps that experience will teach us, 
who are so slow to learn, the meaning of the oneness of the Church of 
Christ and of the duties to the world that that oneness brings. We have 
indeed for years been aware of the world’s unification by the laws of 
_ economics. ‘If the Red Indian do but strike his squaw’, said Thomas 
Carlyle, ‘shall not the whole world smart for it? Shall not the price of 
beaver rise?’ But we are still far from being fully aware of the world’s 
unification by the law of God and by the bondage of the love of Christ. 
The Church as we know it is not what Paul saw it to be—a Body in which, 
if one member suffers, all the members suffer with it. What Hans Kosmala, 
the distinguished Christian student of Judaism, calls ‘the old Hebraic 
passion for life’ must still have a central place in Christianity, not to be 
displaced by the maya or the non-attachment of Hinduism or the apatheia 
of the Stoic. If the Church of Christ is indeed the living Church of the 
living God it must, to quote the Madras Resolutions once more, ‘speak 
with a united voice in condemnation of wrong, social injustice, racial 
discrimination and war’. 


These ‘deductions’ which I have tried to indicate are neither new nor 
revolutionary. They represent a change of emphasis on the part of the 
deducer, as a result of his experience; they represent also an attempt to 
reach a balance between extremes. It is not, of course, the case that the 
reason is necessarily wrong or the heart necessarily right. Nevertheless, 
it is true that the reason is individualistic in its preferences and its tempta- 
tion is to pride. Neither of these attitudes makes God’s revelation more 
audible to us. But the heart, if uncontrolled, has its perils also which in 
India are evident enough in frenzied emotions and the intolerance of 
fanaticism. Only when we find in men both ‘mind and heart according 
well’ do we find them fully receptive of the Christian message, and it is 
the resulting ‘harmony, quietness, joy and health’ of Christian lives that 
confirm that message as true. In such an atmosphere as that, others as 
well as John Wesley find their hearts ‘strangely warmed’ and the secret 
of God’s love revealed. The words of St John sum up*what Christian 
experience all over the missionary world demonstrates as true: ‘If we 
walk in the light as God is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another’, and thereupon ensues the discovery that ‘the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanses us from all sin’. 


Nico, MACNICOL 





WOMEN’S INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE-AFRICAN CHURCH 


By E. MARY HOLDING 


HE Meru, a tribe inhabiting the northern slopes of Mount Kenya, 
have recently celebrated the ‘Ntwiko’ ceremony. This ceremony 

takes place about every twelve to fifteen years when there is a change in 
the tribal administration. The tribe is divided into two sections, Ntiba 
and Kiruka, which take over the administrative responsibility alternately. 
Since the advent of the European administration the change has been 
effected peaceably, but in the past it was the occasion of warfare between 
the two sections. On the one side would be the warriors who had served 
their term of guarding the country, together with their fathers who 
belonged to the set in power. On the other side would be the novitiate 
warriors and the novitiate elders who were anxious to replace them. At 
the conclusion of the battle, when the older group of warriors and their 
fathers had been defeated, they would agree to resign in favour of their 
conquerors, who would come into power. Each age-grade would then 
move on. The novitiate warriors would be feasted and given their age- 
grade name. The ex-warriors would become ‘aruau’.1 They would be 
freed from responsibility for the guardianship of the country, in order to 
negotiate their marriages and settle down. Those who were formerly 
‘aruau’ would become novitiate elders, and after the fulfilment of 
certain obligations would be admitted to the elders’ council (kiama). 
During 1939-40, while the preparations for the ‘Ntwiko’ ceremonies 
were in full swing and the whole area was agog with excitement, dis- 
cussions took place as to the possibility of initiating church members to 
the elders’ council in order that they might take their full responsibilities 
as members of the tribe. Administrators, mission leaders, tribal elders 
and African Christians expressed varying opinions. At first it seemed to 
church members, Africans as well as Europeans, that it would be im- 
possible for Christians to go through the ceremony without damaging the 
Christian conscience. After considerable discussion, the tribal elders 
consented to an adaptation of the ceremony for Christians, and one 
missionary society decided to allow its members to be initiated into the 
council on certain conditions. The ritual of swearing over the goat was 
replaced by an oath of secrecy taken over the Bible. The responsibility 


1 This is really a term of contempt, but by courtesy they were called elders, 
ae 
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for the instruction of all Christian initiates was put in the hands of the 
African minister (himself a full member of the tribe) who acted as sponsor. 
Thus finally, without injury to either the Christian or the tribal conscience, 
a considerable number of African Christians were elected to the tribal 
administrative council. 

Before the conclusion of the ceremonies, when the last obstacle was 
almost overcome, a group of four missionaries met with the District 
Commissioner for discussion. The present attitude of the administration 
and the policy of indirect rule were explained. The recent successful 
negotiation was felt by missionaries and government officer alike to be 
something of a triumph. But I had some misgivings about what would 
happen if the policy of adaptation ended with the men’s organizations and 
left the women’s untouched. What effect would this adaptation have on 
policy in respect of women’s institutions? This article is the outcome of 
a realization of the vital necessity to re-think mission policy in so far as 
it affects women’s organizations. My purpose is to point out the urgent 
need for a patient and detailed study of women’s institutions with a view 
to the application of the principle of adaptation, and secondly to suggest 
that such a study will not only greatly assist in the maintenance of tribal 
integrity, but may well prove a vital factor in the solution of some problems 
confronting the African Church. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


The Christian missionary in presenting the Gospel to people of 
another race has to make up his mind what attitude he will take towards 
indigenous culture and customs. He may regard them as barbaric and 
un-Christian and oppose them, or he may make a very different approach, 
recognizing the value of the tribal inheritance and incorporating Christian 
teaching within the framework of existing culture. Until quite recently 
mission policy generally. veered towards the former view, but of late, in 
missionary and government. circles alike, there has been evidence of a 
change of attitude. In these days missionaries as well as administrators 
have to grapple with new problems arising in the culture contact situa- 
tion. Those missionaries who are alive to the challenge of the present 
situation are ready to admit that mistakes have been made, and are 
eager to discover a way of approach which eliminates as far as possible 
the dangers of maladjustment. 

There is, however, comparatively little evidence of this point of view 
being applied, except for a few well-known experiments such as that of 
Bishop Lucas of Masasi diocese, Northern Tanganyika, or of Miss Mabel 
Shaw at Mbereshi, Northern Rhodesia. This is true of mission policy in 
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respect of both men’s and women’s institutions, though it is more significant 
in the case of the latter. Whatever may be the policy of missions, the 
government policy of indirect rule, where it is in operation, assures some 
conservation and development of tribal political institutions. Tribal ad- 
ministration, however, is as a rule almost entirely the concern of men’s 
institutions. This being so, it means that men’s institutions only are 
directly affected by government policy. But if these are adapted regardless 
of women’s institutions, the result will be a strain on the tribal integrity 
which may well create other equally serious problems. 


Tue Primary NEED FOR A STUDY OF WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Women are notably more conservative than men and the Bantu woman 
is no exception to the rule. It has often been stated that the greatest 
obstacle to progress within African society is the African woman herself. 
Hence the paramount need for an educational approach that will receive 
the approbation of the women. The first-step towards a right approach 
is a thorough and painstaking study of indigenous culture, including 
women’s institutions and everything that pertains to the life of women in 
the society. This is an essential part of the training of anyone who under- 
takes the education of African women and girls. Without it, it is impossible 
to equip the African girl to take her place in her own community. It 
cannot be too strongly urged that a sympathetic attitude and evangelical 
zeal alone are inadequate equipment for the missionary to primitive 
peoples. If divorced from the objective approach which an anthropological 
training can give, even the worthiest motives may lead to irremediable 
mistakes. It is almost a commonplace to say that the teacher should know 
his pupils, but the evident lack of knowledge about women’s institutions 
among missionaries in Africa reveals the need for a re-emphasis of this 
fundamental educational principle. 

A study of indigenous culture, moreover, would lead to a clarification 
of our own aims. We have no right to adopt an attitude of opposition or 
indeed to make any attempt to apply the principle of adaptation unless 
and until we have an intimate knowledge of the African society with which 


we are dealing. How else is it possible to know which elements should be 


conserved, and which are antagonistic to the Christian faith? The more we 

study African society the more we find in it to command admiration. 

Nevertheless, we need to beware of what Bishop Lucas referred to in his 

essay on the Christian approach to non-Christian customs! as the ‘ultra- 

anthropological attitude’ which resents any alteration in existing culture. 

The missionary must be very clear about his own aims. ‘We can wisely 
1 In Essays Catholic and Missionary, edited by E. R. Morgan. S.P.C.K. 1928. 
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adapt means to an end only if we know what goal we desire to reach. In 
dealing with the education of the African we must ask: what is it we are 
aiming at? What do we desire that they should become?’ ! Exponents of 
the anthropological approach, such as Fr Shropshire 2, sometimes claim 
for the support of their arguments our Lord’s own method of approach 
to Judaism and His own words, ‘I came riot to destroy but to fulfil’. It 
is well to remember also that our Lord was fully equipped to carry out 
His task. He was steeped in the traditions of the Jewish faith, and there- 
fore was not only familiar with the treasures and genius of Judaism, but 
was also fully aware of its shortcomings. 

In the past the Church has often made a frontal attack on particular 
customs which were repugnant to the Christian conscience, with the 
result that considerable antagonism was aroused. A knowledge of the 
structure of African society should provide a technique of approach which 
will avoid unnecessary upheavals. Moreover, such a knowledge will reveal 
the need for a careful consideration before an attack is made, even when 
there is little doubt about the harmfulness of an indigenous custom. It is 
now generally recognized that African society is an intricate network so 
closely interwoven and inter-related that an attack on any one element 
may weaken the whole structure. Thus it may in the end be more con- 
ducive to stable Christian character to wait until a communal conscience 
has been aroused and such customs as are injurious are eliminated or 
superseded, as a result of inward enlightenment rather than on account 
of attack from without. 

A consideration of the interdependence of all aspects of African society 
gives further support to the suggestion that the adaptation of women’s 
institutions should go hand in hand with that of the men’s.‘ No society 
can make progress if there is gross inequality between the sexes. We have 
bemoaned the inferior position of the African woman and it is true that 
her position leaves much to be desired. Yet her position was not always 
as degrading as we have at times been led to suppose. The women had 
their own ways of asserting themselves and defending their rights when 
necessary. But if men’s organizations are adapted and the women’s left 
where they were, there is likely to be a widening of the gulf between the 
sexes rather than a raising of the status of the women. The problems of 
absentee labour have shown that the support of the old sanctions is still 
necessary to the African man. Then what about the African woman? An 
African woman is rarely called upon to act alone. What will happen to 


1 E. W. Smith: The Golden Stool, p. 293. Edinburgh House Press. 1926. 

2D. W. T. Shropshire, C.R.: The Church and Primitive Peoples. S.P.C-K. 1938. 
® See E. W. Smith: op. cit. p. 213. 

“ See Memorandum on Education Policy in Tropical Africa (1925), pp. 7-8. 
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her if she is suddenly uprooted from the old structure? If we have any 
concern about the future of African womankind we owe it to them to see 
that we do not rashly destroy the bulwark of their beliefs. It is imperative 
that we find a way of winning their sympathy and their consent to move 
forward step by step into a community in which they take their full part. 

A discussion of the value of a study of indigenous culture would not 
be complete without mention of the importance of a correct use of the 
vernacular. Nothing pleases the African more than the discovery of a 
foreigner who can use his language correctly. The apt use of a proverb 
is more likely to cause the African to open his heart than half a dozen 
sermons. If this is true of the African man it is infinitely more important 
in any dealing with the African woman. Women’s societies are sacrosanct 
and inviolable. Their secrets are not likely to be revealed to any but the 
most sympathetic enquirers. Clumsy or discourteous behaviour, which 
may be passed over by male Africans with a smile at the ignorance of the 
European, might easily be regarded as an offence among the women. But 
on the other hand, the right use of a greeting and.an understanding of 
etiquette, or the use of correct terminology in reference to a particular 
ceremony will call forth the comment, ‘She knows all about us’. 

It must be admitted that the task of the woman missionary or educa- 
tionalist is no easy one. The administrator or male missionary working in 
a particular area has for his guidance a wealth of material gathered together 
over a period of years by those who have preceded him. There are few 
areas in which some preliminary study of the people has not been made. 
Even without a special anthropological training, he may gain a good deal 
of help and advice. But the woman investigator is not in such a happy 
position. Anyone who has searched through the standard monographs for 
information about questions relating to women’s life in African tribes will 
be aware of the lack of material available.1 In a book of some three to four 
hundred pages. there might be a small chapter on “The African woman’, 
or there might be nothing more than a vague reference to the existence 
of women’s councils and the part women play in rain-making. This is 
inevitable, as most of the monographs hitherto published were written 
by men, but it renders the task of the woman missionary more difficult. 
At the same time it gives her a unique opportunity. If she takes advantage 
of the immense help that anthropology can give, she can do much to 
supplement the work of men missionaries and administrators. 

1 The publication of certain monographs by women investigators has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of women’s life among African tribes, for example: Valenge 
Women, by D. Earthy (International Institute of African Languages and Cultures); 
Reaction to Conquest, by Monica Hunter (1.1.A.L.C.); Bemba Marriage, by A. I. Richards 


(Rhodes-Livingstone Press); Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia, by A. I. 
Richards (I.1.A.L.C.); African Women, by Mrs Leith Ross (Faber & Faber). 
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Recognition of the need for a study of indigenous culture leads us to 
consider such questions as the significance of girls’ initiation rites in 
Meru society and the function of women’s councils; their inter-relation 
and their bearing on the paucity and ineffectiveness of women leaders 
within the Church. ; 

The system of age-grades among the Meru has already been mentioned. 
It is one of the significant features of Meru society. Every man or woman 
advances through a series of groups each carrying varying responsibilities 
and privileges and regulating their status in the community and to a large 
extent their behaviour. A study of women’s institutions reveals the exist- 
ence of a system of grading almost parallel to that of the men, and while 
it is true that these groups have less significance politically than those of 
the men, their importance in the tribal organization cannot be disregarded. 
Moreover, without them, even the men’s institutions cannot function 
adequately, for representatives of the women’s council play an important 
part in certain religious ceremonies and fertility rites. 

The most important stages in a woman’s life are marked by cere- 
monies, for example the piercing of the ears at puberty, the initiation 
ceremonies prior to marriage, the ceremonies connected with the birth 
of a child, and the initiation of the first-born. Of these, the two which 
come within the scope of this article are the initiation ceremonies prior to 
marriage, and the admittance to the women’s council prior to the initia- 
. tion of her first-born. The former admits her to adult status, and the latter 
to a position of authority within the tribe. 

Many missions have hitherto made a direct attack on the custom of 
girls’ initiation for the following reasons. First, it was opposed on the 
grounds of the harmfulness of the physical operation, and secondly it was 
argued that the dances which formed a part of the ceremonies and the 
instruction which succeeded them were morally injurious. In East Africa 
this attack, far from eradicating the custom, has in many areas made the 
African more than ever reluctant to let it go. And even where this approach 
seems at present to have succeeded, we need to consider whether it is 
justified by results, inasmuch as it has eradicated not only the initiation 
rites, but also the moral restraints and filial obedience which they safe- 
guarded. Girls’ initiation ceremonies may for the moment have been 
successfully dealt with, but the cleavage between the child and the family 
and the disruption of African home life are problems as yet unsolved, and 
we find here at least one clue to their cause. We have laid too much 
emphasis on the physical rite, so abhorrent to westerners, and given too 
little consideration to the original significance and purpose of the cere- 
monies as a whole and to the possible results of a frontal attack. Our 
approach to this subject should therefore be made in the light of the 
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purpose behind the institutions, while at the same time taking into account 
the evils which they attempted to restrain. 


Gir_s’ INITIATION 


By the time a girl is ready for initiation several rites have already taken 
place which have in some measure prepared her for the ordeal she will 
now undergo. The Meru, in common with the Kikuyu, practise clitori- 
dectomy. This operation is closely related to the initiatory teaching given 
before and after the rite. Both are regarded as a necessary preparation for 
marriage and mark the entry to adult status. If she is the eldest child, the 
rite not only has significance for the girl herself, but marks a change of 
status for her mother, who at this time is initiated into the women’s 
advisory council. Moreover, the custom is considered to be in accordance 
with age-long traditions of the tribe. 

The following reasons, which I have verified by observation, are put 
forward by the Meru for the practice of the girls’ initiation rite: 

1. It is a rite of admission to the responsibilities and privileges of 
adult status. This is evidenced by the fact that it confers the right to get 
married and have children. Far from regarding the operation as an in- 
justice from which she desires to be rescued, a girl looks upon it as giving 
her standing within the tribe. The rite not only confers new privileges. 
It also involves the acceptance of a new discipline and marks the end of 
a period of sexual freedom. Before initiation girls are allowed considerable 
freedom. It is necessary for the maintenance of a stable society that this 
should not continue. About a month prior to initiation a rite is performed 
after which she is taboo to anyone but her affianced husband. Any infringe- 
ment of the rule is regarded as adultery, and payment must be made. 

2. While the rite gives adult status, at the same time it serves to 
strengthen parental authority, for part of the burden of teaching given 
at this time is concerned with the recognition of the authority of the 
parents and of filial duty towards them. In the case of a girl this covers 
respect for and obedience to her husband’s parents. Without the support 
of her own and her husband’s parents it is impossible for a girl to advance 


from one stage to another. Parents hold it in their power to interfere with — 


the progeny of a disobedient child. The fear of a parents’ curse is very 
real and acts as an incentive to undergo the operation. 

3. It is regarded as a purificatory rite which protects against the 
dangers of intercourse and it is also necessary to ensure fertility. Sex 
relations within marriage are considered extremely dangerous unless this 
rite has been performed.’ African marriage must be regarded from the 

1 Cf. Dr A. I. Richards: Bemba Marriage, p. 69. 
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point of view of safeguarding the continuity of the tribe. It is a duty to the 
tribe to bear children who can maintain contact with the ancestors. 

4. It has religious significance in that it serves to maintain the goodwill 
of the family ancestors, who are also interested in the fertility of their clan. 
This is emphasized by the horror with which pre-marital pregnancy is 
regarded. A child born to an uninitiated girl bears a ritual blemish, and 
in this way the ancestors reveal their displeasure at such blatant disregard 
of traditional custom. 

The above summary will give some indication of the purpose behind 
the ceremony. The initiatory teaching includes a good deal of instruction 
and advice about sex relations, and about a woman’s duty to her husband. 
It also covers that indefinable word ‘nthoni’, which includes all that we 
mean by ‘good manners’ and a good deal more. Much of the teaching 
given is not in accordance with the Christian ethic, and the Church cannot 
but disapprove of the practice of clitoridectomy. But it must be admitted 
that the rite served a useful purpose in strengthening moral standards, 
regulating sex relations and maintaining parental authority. In attacking 
the custom before the tribal conscience was aroused, we have to some 
extent undermined the religious and moral sanctions which it was intended 
to conserve and at the same time have weakened the authority of the © 
parents. Moreover, in asking a girl to refuse initiation we were forcing 
her into a position where she must run the risk of invoking the parental 
curse, for her refusal would be regarded not only as a refusal to accept 
for herself the status of an adult, but also as an act of disobedience which 
would withhold from her parents the privilege and prestige due to those 
whose child had come of age. 


Women’s CoUNCIL 


Although a woman might be regarded as a novitiate member of the 
women’s group after the birth of her first child, it is not until her child 
reaches the age for initiation that she is eligible for membership of the 
authoritative body of the women’s council. She ‘buys her right of entry’ 
by preparing a feast for the women in the age group preceding her, that 
is, the group in authority. They then agree to instruct her in the ways of 
the council. The teaching is concerned with the importance of co-opera- 
tion in all matters pertaining to women, and their responsibility for main- 
taining discipline among the younger women. The birth of children, 
circumcision and initiatory teaching of girls are all regarded as the re- 
sponsibility of women, and the council is responsible for the proper fulfil- 
ment of these duties according to the traditions of the tribe. The function 


of the women’s council covers four main activities: 
20 
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1. Domestic. It is the responsibility of the women’s council to provide 
and prepare the food for certain feasts. 

2. Disciplinary. They are responsible for dealing with disputes among 
the women, and for warning and admonishing younger women. 

3. Instruction. The initiation of girls is entirely in the hands of the - 
council, who are responsible not only for the operation, but for the 
teaching which accompanies it. The women circumcisers are elected 
from their group. 


4. Religious. They take part in certain religious ceremonies connected 
with crops and fertility. 

An understanding of the function of the women’s council throws some 
light on the circumcision problem. In very few missions have we succeeded 
in bringing the old women into the Church. Considering the churches’ 
attack on the custom of girls’ initiation, it is not surprising that the older 
generation are reluctant to become members. When we remember that 
they are entirely responsible for girls’ initiation, and regard this as a most 
sacred obligation for the preservation of the tribe and indeed as a task 
only entrusted to those respected and venerated women whose children 
have come of age, they cannot be blamed for assuming that the Church 
* will have little interest in them. To use the words of one old lady whom 

I tried to persuade to come to a service, “The Church is for the children 
who can read, not for old people like me’. Again, though we have lamented 
the lack of courtesy among so many of the younger generation of Africans, 
we have to some extent undermined parental authority by our own mis- 
taken approach and in our emphasis on education of the young have 
tended to exclude the old and so paved the way for a disregard of African 
courtesies and the veneration of the old which went with them. It is 
easy to be impatient about the conservatism of the old women but we 
have no right to assume that they are unwilling to respond to the light 
when they see it. One is ashamed to admit how rarely we have ever really 
confronted them with it. 

Another pressing problem almost anywhere in Africa is the question 
of women leaders. When all allowances have been made for the fact that 
formal education for women in Africa is far behind that of men and that 
therefore the number of reliable, educated leaders is necessarily small, 
we are still left with the problem of why in so many cases even women 
who have undergone training, such as Jeanes’ teachers’ wives, or selected 
women who have attended courses on mission stations, prove so inadequate 
to their task and seem to lack that authority necessary for effective leader- 
ship. Is it not that here again we have been satisfied with a cut-and-dried 
western method of approach and have been forcing them into a mould 

1 Cf. Bishop Lucas. Op. cit. 
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for which they are not ready? In our approach to this question we need 
to put aside our own preconceived ideas about the training of leaders and 
to consider the principles behind their own system of leadership. There is 
no doubt that their system is effective, and the authority of tribal leaders 
is unquestioned. But indigenous leadership is based on group, rather 
than on individual, responsibility. If we -want to develop the African 
woman’s latent powers of leadership to the best advantage it is imperative 
that we take account of this important factor. The system of age-grades 
provides for tribal leadership, and the instruction of younger women and 
girls is the responsibility of the group of senior women in the women’s 
council. Within the group, individuals are allotted their special tasks, 
but these are performed with a knowledge of the approval and co-opera- 
tion of the whole group. Our method of singling out an individual for the 
responsibilities of leadership is not easily understood in a society with 
such a powerfully organized system of age-grading. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that some of our leaders have been less influential than we hoped. 
Moreover, for various reasons, the African woman does not very much 
like to be singled out from her group. I have often heard a woman say, 
‘But I don’t want to be an example, I want to be like the other women’. 
The lurking fear of an accusation of witchcraft, if her behaviour is markedly 
different from that of the rest, dies hard. ‘Thus we should be wary lest we 
thrust the women too early into positions demanding a sense of individual 
responsibility for which they are not yet adequately equipped. This does 
not mean that individuals are never capable of showing initiative. Within 
each age group there may be one or two women elected as spokeswomen, 
who are generally women of considerable standing. In our choice of leaders 
we have not always been sufficiently careful to choose those who had the 
support and respect of their own community. For the sake of both teacher 
and taught we must be guided in our choice by indigenous methods. In 
planning for the future we need to find some way of carrying over into the 
Christian Church the structure and cohesion of the women’s councils. If 
we could do this the Church would be stronger for it, and it would leave 
room for individual initiative and leadership, while safeguarding the 
leaders against that sense of isolation which the African woman finds such 
a strain if she is expected to act entirely upon her own. The esprit de corps 
of the women’s councils is a very remarkable thing. When they act, the 
women are united and can make their influence felt. Unfortunately, such 


a strong sense of unity has not always been evident among the Christian 
community. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A Future APPROACH 


How far then is it possible for missions to adapt their policy so that 
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such problems as those outlined above may be avoided and so that the 
Church may be built up on stable foundations? 

The first necessary step would be the discovery and the recognition of 
the tribal leaders and an endeavour wherever possible to work through 
them. As regards the women, this would not be an easy task. But an ac- 
knowledgment of the authority of the women’s councils, where they 
exist, would be a step in the right direction and would go a long way 
towards creating sympathy and understanding. If followed up, such an 
approach might lead to an opportunity for either the missionary hefself, 
or some respected African Christian, to give instruction through the 
council. Obviously any instruction given in this way would have an added 
authority. Or again, it might be possible to make an experiment in the 
women’s councils like that already referred to in the men’s council at 
Meru. Thus some of the most respected women Christians could be 
elected by their own community as members of the women’s council, 
without any denial of Christian principles. Through such women it would 
then be possible to aim at a plan for village welfare or health talks on a 
much larger scale than would be possible through isolated groups of 
Christians outside the council. Moreover, their influence would to some 
extent act as a leaven within the council, bringing in Christian ideas 
which, in so far as they influenced the council itself, would influence the 
whole tribe. In any experiment great care would have to be taken that 
the Christians elected to the council were really steady and reliable. 

We ought to make full use of all possible occasions for strengthening 
the link between the school and the parents, and between the younger 
church members and their older relatives. This could be done through 
parents’ days or displays at school and church to which they are given a 
special invitation and where there is an opportunity to ask questions. 
Christian weddings provide an ideal opportunity for an explanation of 
the meaning of the ceremony. Parents and relatives should be encouraged 
to attend not only the festivities afterwards, but also the ceremony in the 
church. If the link between the generations could be strengthened in this 
way it should be possible to dispel the diffidence of the old people and 
win their approval and co-operation. 

In our choice of leaders we should show our respect for indigenous 
leadership by electing only those who have standing in the community. 
Church leaders should be able to take at least the place in the Church 
that they would take as leaders in the community. 

We should endeavour to carry over into the Church and the school 
African ideas of etiquette and respect for old age, and we should be on 
our guard to check any tendency to disregard African courtesies. 

E. Mary Ho ipinc 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
THE COLOUR BAR 


By H. S. SCOTT, C.M.G. 


'T the outset of the war the Nazi theory of race superiority was 
referred to by many of us with a measure of complacency: “That 
is not the way we British think of other races.’ But there must have come 
moments when our complacency has been somewhat shaken. Are we quite 
happy about some of the things which we see going on in the British 
Empire? Are we satisfied, for instance, that the Northern Rhodesian 
miners’ strike did not disclose an attitude hard to justify in those who 
claim to be above the prejudices of race differentiation? Are we quite 
satisfied that the conscription of African labour for European settlers in 
Kenya is entirely on all fours with our high principles of equal treat- 
ment for all? These are only two examples of the things which trouble 
some of us, because we are jealous for the honour of our own good name. 
This feeling of mental discomfort is reflected in Miss Margery Perham’s 
articles in the London Times ' in which a call for something approaching 
equalitarian treatment is sounded. Does it not also look as if this feeling 
of mental discomfort were shared by the Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa? General Smuts’ recent Capetown speech on race relations ? 
reads rather like the self-examination of a man with a troubled conscience. 
It certainly must have caused something of a shock to those in South 
Africa who believe in racial domination. 

It is a commonplace that the problems of race relations arise in every 
country in which western civilization and backward peoples are found 
side by side. In greater or lesser degree the problem is universal: it is 
found in Africa, in America and in the Pacific. 

In this article it is not proposed to speak of the colour bar in areas 
outside the British Empire, or indeed outside Africa, for it is in Africa 
that the difficulties of race relations are most pronounced. 

In the west coast colonies the European is present in small numbers. 
In general the principle is not merely recognized that the African who 
is fit for advancement can and will receive opportunities of advancement, 
but it is actually carried into effect. The application of the principle may 
be slow and halting, but the fact of equality is indubitably admitted. In 

* The Times, March 13th, 14th, 1942. 
* The Bavis of Trusteeship. Johannesburg : South African Institute of Race Relations. 
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the south of the continent the fact that a man is an African not only puts 
him under definite disabilities in the social and political sphere but in 
the economic field is a legal bar to his employment in certain forms of 
work. The nearer one gets to the Union of South Africa the more definite 
is the policy of racial discrimination. The colour bar has spread northward 
from the Union with European settlement. That is obviously the case as 
regards Southern Rhodesia and is also true of. Northern Rhodesia. It is 
probably equally true of Kenya, and naturally so, for many of the early 
settlers in Kenya came from South Africa. The Kenya settlers have indeed 
associated themselves with the native policy of the Union, for we cannot 
have forgotten how, when they fell foul of Lord Passfield and paramountcy, 
they went to General Hertzog fot advice and help. 

We are accustomed to speak of a colour bar as if there were a natural 
antagonism between races of different colour, but those of us who have 
had children to bring up among races of other colours than our own must 
admit that in childhood there is no such thing as colour prejudice. 
Children of European and African origin will play with one another 
without any colour sense. The colour bar as it now operates did not 
originate in antagonism of colour. In its earliest manifestation it was a 
cultural rather than a racial bar. In the earliest days of the Cape Colony 
the feeling of the Dutch colonists towards the Hottentots was that of a 
dominating group which justified its domination by virtue of its civiliza- 
tion and especially its religion. That this is so is shown by the admission 
of converted Hottentots to full membership of the European community. 
That admission even included and accepted intermarriage.! In the early 
days the bar between the European and the African could be broken by a 
process of acculturation. 

In more modern times we might compare the attitude of many of the 
European settlers in Kenya. That attitude was not one of hostility to black 
men as such. It was rather the attitude of the squire to the peasant 
labourer. It combined the friendly patronage of the landowner (and often 
of the landowner’s wife) with the demand for labour. The attitude of the 
landowner to tenantry in the old country persisted in. the new. That 
relationship had depended for its justification on the sense of responsibility 
which was one of the characteristics of the British landowning classes 
before the effects of the industrial revolution spread into the agricultural 
sphere. It is obvious that such a relationship, originally a personal 
one, cannot survive the industrialization of land cultivation in large 
estates. 

Where the subordinate ranks of labour consist exclusively of members 
of anather race the social distinction between master and servant tends 


1E. Walker, History of South Africa, p. 44. 
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naturally to become a matter of race and that leads to the adoption of the 
test of colour as the demarcation between master and servant. 

There is admittedly another and a very different view. The constitu- 
tion of the early Boer republics affirmed that there could be no equality 
between black and white in Church or State, That view has persisted 
and was in a measure reaffirmed less than a year ago as a cause of differ- 
ence between sections of the Christian churches in South Africa. 

We must therefore conclude that to-day the colour bar does operate 
purely as a racial bar based on the demand of the European to dominate 
the African. 

It is obviously impossible in this article to do more than indicate 
briefly the main aspects of the colour bar in the principal spheres in which 
it operates. 

A fundamental question in the relations between European and African 
is that of land. If all the land were free to all or if the African had so much 
land that he could live on it and develop it as much (oras little) as he wished, 
he would be in a position himself to control his relations with the European 
and could evade the domination of colour. That is no doubt an over- 
simplification but there is enough truth in it to indicate the supreme 
importance of the land question. 

But we must be careful not to fall into the error of ascribing the 
present unequal position as regards land as due to barefaced robbery on 
the part of the European. In many cases the land came into the possession 
of the Europeans as unoccupied and uninhabited land. ‘That was certainly 
true in South Africa where the waves of black immigration from the 
North met the Europeans advancing from the South and West. Then the 
battle went to the strong. The grants to Europeans of large areas of land 
in Kenya have been justified on the ground that they were unoccupied. 
That may be an overstatement, but it is certainly an exaggeration to 
say in general terms that the African has been driven out of his land to 
make room for Europeans, 

This problem of land adjustment seems insoluble in territories in which 
there is a European land-holding community as well as a native land- 
holding community. Even if it were untrue that the European had at 
first occupied lands unoccupied it would be hard to justify the eviction 
of the European who has after some generations acquired possession in 
all good faith, But the problem goes deeper. It is affected by the method 
of occupying and owning and using land. In the present stage of develop- 
ment it is obvious that the backward races cannot hold land as individuals 
in free and open competition with the more advanced Europeans, and the 
African is moving towards individual ownership. 

1 E. Walker, History of South Africa, p. 276, 
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We are forced by this land problem into the need for discriminatory 
legislation of some kind. Apparently the only method of fair discrimination 
is that of securing to the African possession of reserved areas. The moment 
that step is taken we are faced by the recurring question as to the size 
and nature of the areas to be reserved as well as by the cry of the European 
that the,territory is kept back from production and prosperity by the 
inadequacy of the agricultural methods of the African. That leads in turn 
to such proposals as we have recently seen for the imposition of compulsory 
labour in Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. From such compulsion it is 
difficult not to shrink. It seems only justifiable even in the stress of war 
if we can be assured that every inducement has first been offered to the 
African himself to increase production by improved methods and adequate 
marketing opportunities. 

In the industrial sphere we are faced with open discrimination on the 
ground of colour. In the Northern Provinces of the Union the African 
living in a European area is in effect a serf attached to the soil of his 
European landlord. He cannot move from place to place to sell his labour 
without the possession of a pass. The same applies in Southern Rhodesia 
and the pass system in a less onerous form has spread to Kenya. It is in 
the South a survival of the principle that an African’s first responsibility 
is to work for a European master. Infraction of the law is inevitably 
frequent and the effect of the large number of prosecutions is that a large 
proportion of those committed to prison are there on account of crimes 
without moral significance. The effect of such imprisonment is far from 
insignificant. 

Two further restrictions may be mentioned. The first is that whereby 


“in South Africa and in Southern Rhodesia certain kinds of work are 


forbidden to the African. He may not, however skilled, perform the work 
which is held to be the prerogative of the skilled European. This restric- 
tion has in effect spread to Northern Rhodesia. 

Lastly, it is a criminal offence for the African to break his contract of 
service. This means that he may not combine and strike, for the essence 
of the right to strike lies in the power to withhold one’s labour. The 
result of such discrimination is that the African sees examples of Europeans 
employing the strike weapon to improve their wages and is himself 
prevented from using similar means. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the political status of the African. 
In the Union the limited right of enfranchisement in one Province has 
during the last few years been lost to the African. In its place he has now 
the right to elect four senators as the direct representatives of the Africans 
of the whole Union. It is at least open to question whether in practice the 
African of the Union has not gained by this change. The senators whom 
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he has chosen have displayed great and earnest enthusiasm in the cause 
of their constituents. But the sting remains: ‘We were once voters on the 
electors’ roll of the Assembly, like the Europeans. Now we are relegated 
to special representatives in the Senate.’ 

in the Crown colonies which are multi-racial in character the African 
has no share in the election of members of the legislature. He is repre- 
sented by a nominated European. In this respect the Union does at least 
give the African a better chance of making his voice heard in the political 
sphere. 

Such in brief are some of the ways in which colour discrimination 
operates in Africa. It appears to rest on two fundamental beliefs. 

The first is that the European is innately superior to the African and 
that it is his right and duty to maintain his domination over him. That 
was not the liberal view of the Cape Colony in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century after the bitterness evoked by the gradual freeing of the 
Hottentots by the historic Ordinance No. 50 of 1928 and the emancipa- 
tion of slaves had died down, but it was still the view of many Europeans 
in South Africa. How far such a belief still persists it may be hard to 
say: it certainly persists in some quarters but it is doubtful whether the 
bulk of the European population of South Africa or Southern Rhodesia 
would endorse it as a ground of policy. 

The second consideration which impels the retention of racial dis- 
crimination in a multi-racial society is the belief that only by means of 
the colour bar can the standards of life of the white community be main- 
tained and that standard must at all costs be maintained. Lord Hailey 
observes that 
it is held that this end can best be secured by confining the native population as 
far as possible to the lands reserved for its use and by applying discriminatory 
laws to restrict its activities at the points where industrial or domestic employment 
brings it into contact with the economic or social life of the white population.' 

What is to be the attitude of the Christian Church in the face of 
these problems of racial discrimination? 

To the question put in so general a form there can be only one answer. 
The Church cannot accept the principle of racial discrimination and 
remain truly Christian. It must oppose it with all its might. 

But we must also face the question whether racial discrimination 
cannot be justified in the interests of the African. That it is justifiable is 
undoubtedly the view, and the sincere view, of many. This view is in 

effect set forth by the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia in the govern- 
ment declaration of Native Policy.* His argument amounts to this: 


* Romanes Lecture 1941, p. 19. Oxford University Press. 
® Statement of Native Policy in Southern Rhodesia, November 1941. 
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European and African are blood brothers separated by thousands of years 
of different environments and modes of life. When they are living side 
by side one of three results is likely to emerge. The European may go 
back—he may become indolent like the African. The African may become 
European except in colour due to European stimulus while the European 
retains his equality, or lastly, the European may deteriorate a little and 
the African may improve a little. It is the second of these three results 
at which Sir Godfrey Huggins aims. In justifying the policy of Southern 
Rhodesia he claims that land segregation at the present stage of the African 
development is right and fair. He justifies discrimination in wages because 
the European standards of life must be maintained on account of the 
disparity that exists to-day. At the same time he sincerely wishes to raise 
the standard of the African within his own sphere, since it is his opinion 
that the preservation of European standards of civilization depends on 


_ African advance. He recognizes that the advance of the African will not 


please those who demand that the function of the African must be to 
provide cheap labour in perpetuity—but he does not make it clear how 
European standards of living can be maintained without such labour. In 
the political sphere he offers no immediate share in the political 
machinery of Parliament though he does seem to envisage the 
possibility of equality in the remote future and he suggests that at 
present there are adequate sympathetic European champions of Africans 
in Parliament. 

In regard to the pass laws, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
admits that the prosecutions are great in number and he suggests in a 
somewhat airy manner that infraction of these laws is comparable with 
the mischief of the schoolboy. On the other hand it is suggested that the 
African need not be affected by the pass laws for he need not come to 
the European areas; that is an argument which runs counter, not only 
to the maintenance of the European standard of life, but also to the 
encouragement (emphasized elsewhere) to the African to earn good wages 
in-European areas. 

We must give credit to the Prime Minister for this effort to visualize 
what he would call the meeting of the two parallel lines in some very 
distant future. What his pronouncement fails to do is to hold out any hope 
that there is a considered policy to remove within a reasonable time the 
injustices which such parallelism involves. 

Professor Hoernlé has summarized the present situation in his de- 
pressing Phelps Stokes lectures.1 He observes that the present system 
of race relations is like a trap in which we are. all caught. None of us is 
happy or at ease in the trap, but whichever way we turn we see no escape. 

* South African Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit, p. 173. Lovedale Press. 1939. - 
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There is certainly no escape in Sir Godfrey Huggins’s complaisant 
parallelism. There is apparently no hope at any rate in South Africa of 
an acceptance of true assimilation. As regards segregation, the European 
appears to believe in it only in so far as it suits his economic interests. 

But the churches cannot accept an attitude of defeatism. There are 
clearly certain duties which are inescapable. In the first place we must 
make ourselves clearly and accurately acquainted with the facts about 
the colour bar, we must study its operation and observe its effects. Then, 
secondly, the churches must declare that as Christian bodies they are 
irrevocably opposed to racial discrimination. They must indeed take cate 
that in the Church itself the colour bar is not allowed to operate. Are we 
quite sure that it does not operate to some degree? If we try to compromise 
within the Church itself we cannot hope to convince the dominant race 
of our sincerity or of the validity of our beliefs. 

There is another duty in which it is possible that the churches are 
not altogether free from criticism, namely in their attitude towards the 
European; do we always recognize for instance that the position in South 
Africa is not the responsibility of this generation but of the past? 

What should our attitude be to the European population? Surely - 
something like this. To those who control their own destinies and the 
destinies of the African population we must say: ‘We deplore the conditions 
under which, largely through force of circumstances, you are living in 
an atmosphere of injustice. We recognize that the only pressure that we 
can bring to bear upon you is a moral pressure; but we think it right to 
remind you that as Christians we have the duty of helping the oppressed 
and that duty we cannot evade even if it appears to you to be an 
unwarranted interference.’ ; 

To those who are not yet wholly independent of imperial control we 
must make it clear that we extend the same sympathy to them as to 
those to whom independence has been accorded. But our duty forces us 
to exercise all possible pressure upon those who are responsible in Eng- - 
land to see that the infection of the colour bar does not spread more deeply 
into the areas of more recent settlement and that the power to exercise 
racial discrimination is withheld until the will to exercise it gives way 
to a reasoned belief in true equality. 

H. S. Scotr 








CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
MADRAS MEETING 


By T. CULLEN YOUNG 


NE admission has forced itself on the notice of some who have 

had to deal with the Madras Resolutions: the awkward fact that 

so far as they were addressed to the West, they presuppose a cohesion and 

unity of organization which do not exist. They came from Younger 

Churches accustomed to think in terms of National Christian Councils 

or similar bodies, and were addressed to us in Britain and North America 
as if we too were so accustomed. 

Fortunately, if there is one section of the Madras Report which deals 
with matters around which we can meet almost:as if united, it is the 
section on literature. It is probably easier here to follow the gleam which 
Dr Paton has cast upon another area when he said—in his memorandum 
to India last year on co-operation generally—that the one way to get 
ahead was, wherever possible, to act as if in fact we were united. 
Within the womb of that idea lies the thing that is waiting to be born. 
It is something to which only we, acting within the will of God, can 
give life. 

There has, however, been disclosed one difficulty inherent in all 
literature plannings which is absent from united conference on other 
subjects. It is that only here and there do we find people liberated from 
the rigid conception of evangelistic agencies as necessarily and always 
requiring men and women. No one who observes territories closing to 
the missionary; barriers rising up against the missionary; staffing and 
budget problems necessitating shortage of the missionary can escape the 
bondage of anxiety. Liberation is only possible to those who perceive 
that the closing of territories need not wholly matter; that no barrier 
high enough to be an absolute bar to the Christian Word is within man’s 
power to raise; that staffing and budget problems do not harass some of 
the most outstandingly effective propagandist bodies of our time, because 
they do not count primarily upon the multiplication of the human agent. 
Liberation comes to those who have it given to them to see that missionary 
statesmanship, at its time of maximum embarrassment, has offered to it 
in book-production an amazing new implement. 


It is a recognition of this fact among the Younger Churches which 
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lies behind the forthrightness of the Madras Resolutions on literature. 
The young Church abroad has no roots deep down in old techniques of 
missionary work. It is clear how much freer its mind is; how supple; 
how quick in reaction to change in its circumstances and environment; 
how open to attraction and stimulus from what is new, rather than from 
what is traditional in other lands. Where we think in terms of preachers, 
doctors and teachers, the young Church is away on ahead, thinking in 
terms also of authors, translators, editors and distributors; in terms of 
pamphlets, magazines, pictures, posters, books and films; new techniques, 
new experiments, new colleagueships, new budget patterns. It was with 
this background that comment and criticism were framed at Madras. In 
its Resolutions on literature the young Church certainly spoke with clarity 
and conviction, thus: 


(a) Hardly anywhere is the production of Christian literature keeping pace 
with progress in literacy and growth in the educated community. 

(b) A drastic overhaul of methods and means of producing and selling is 
necessary. 

(c) The training of specially qualified people for responsible positions in 
publicity, book-selling and printing is an urgent necessity. 

(d) It is necessary to discover Christian writers native to each country and 
give them training where required. 

(e) Evangelistic literature must find the reader where he, or she, is. Writers 
and producers must be in close touch with the life of those for whom 
literature is intended. 

(f) A new literature, rooted in the racial and cultural environment, is needed 
for the training and use of ministers and lay workers. 

(g) Christian journalism is important as an approach to non-Christians as 
well as for the nurture of the Christian community. 

(hk) The establishment of first-class Christian newspapers must be seriously 
considered; also central Christian news and editorial agencies. 

(i) The inadequacy of Christian literature for educated people is tragic... . 

(j) Literature is needed which deals with the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion in non-technical language and in the thought-forms which 
people steeped in modern culture can understand. 

(k) The literature societies on whom, too often, the whole burden rests are, 
generally, outside the organized missions and churches. 


These were, in summarized form, the opinions of men and women 
whose intimate acquaintance with lands which most of us will never see 
was put at our disposal three-and-a-half years ago. 

I have been asked to give in this article a brief statement as to what 
has been happening during these years as the home boards, in the midst 
of many other difficulties, have braced thefnselves to face up to the 
challenges of the Madras meeting; finding in the process, I am glad to 
say, a healthy sense of essential unitedness. 
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Both in Britain and in America action was initiated by the executives 
of the International Missionary Council. In Britain a representative 
group from the missionary boards and the two literature societies 
had met once before the outbreak of war and again met some 
weeks thereafter. In America a similar personnel met in conference in 
New York in the middle of December 1939. The British group, faced 
with the gravest of problems within each board’s sphere, felt unable to 
proceed until a clearer appreciation of war’s results was possible. It did 
not meet again until the beginning of August 1941. 

In America, however, considerable progress was made, at any rate in 
a preliminary survey of ground, with an approach towards certain central 
requirements, if the challenge from Madras was to be squarely met. The 
New York conference was fortunate in that it had a much stronger re- 
presentation from specialist literature groups with actual field experience 
up to date than had been possible in London. The Rev. Myron Terry, 
of the Christian Literature Society for China, was available; so also were 
Mr Pluman of the United Church of Canada Press at Chengtu; Miss 
Van Doren of the National Christian Council of India; Dr Erdman of 
the American Mission Press, Beirut; and Mr Jorgensen of the independent 
publishing group in Japan, ‘Library of Christian Thought and Life’. 
What America lacked—and still lacks—was any representation from 
specialist literature organizations based either in the States or in Canada, 
such as in Britain we possess in the S.P.C.K. and the United Society for 
Christian Literature. As a result, the recommendations from the New 
York conference will be seen to concern themselves, rather more narrowly 
than was to be the case later in Britain, with an obligation to provide 
something new in the way of a central committee, on which and on the 
missionary societies jointly was to be laid responsibility for policy and 


continuing contact with parallel organizations in the various oversea 


areas. When the following American resolutions are compared with those 
from the British conferring group which I shall quote later, it will be seen 
that some definite advantage lies with us in Britain through having the 
S.P.C.K. and the United Society available. 

These are the New York resolutions of December 1939: 


(a) That the International Missionary Council proceed with the project 
recommended by the Madras meeting with reference to Christian 
Literature, through the formation of a committee. 

(b) That literature programmes must be developed within areas and under 
the groups there found in relation to the regional councils; where no 
regional councils exist, independent literature groups must be formed. 

(c) That any oversea literature committee which is organized must co-operate 
with literature groups that are in existence. 

(d) That the best service such a committee can render is to stimulate the 
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formation of local literature programmes, to compile them and interpret 
them to the boards and to the missionary constituency; and thereby 
make available the funds necessary to carry on the work. 

(e) That the committee also provide for interchange of experience in the 
preparation and distribution of Christian literature through a bulletin. 

(f) That the committee should consider adding to its programme the pro- 
motion of literacy. 

(g) That it is generally agreed that there needs to be some incentive given 
to the creative aspect of literature and complete freedom for writers, 
both nationals and missionaries, to express themselves freely. 

(h) That the boards be requested to appoint representatives to a literature 

committee in North America. 


During 1940, as Britain passed through months of increasing strain 
and the United States slowly moved towards knowledge of possible 
involvement, no further steps were taken. But abroad it was different. 
In India the National Christian Council set on foot a series of investiga- 
tions among the many ‘Book and Tract Societies’ with a view to co- 
ordination and enhanced power in colleagueship with the missionary 
forces ; and the United Society for Christian Literature entered upon the 
policy of direct support to the Council’s literature committee by an 
annual grant, in place of the occasional and unco-ordinated grant-in-aid 
system whereby for generations books had been assisted under one or 
other of the regional Book and Tract Societies. In China the National 
Christian Council was immensely involved in the problems arising out 
of the gigantic removal into the West, but was busy in developing also 
a special literature committee. The Religious Tract Society in China 
(ie. the United Society) was initiating proposals for co-operation with 
the Christian Literature Society for China so that Hankow and Shanghai 
could work together in collaboration with that special literature com- 
mittee. In the Near and Middle East a memorandum from Miss Padwick 
was under consideration which had been written directly under the 
stimulus of the Madras discussions, and stressed the main points con- 
. tained in the Resolutions quoted earlier here. In South Africa, literature 
was a concern of the Christian Council, and in all parts of Africa the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa fostered 
vigorous and continued action. 

It was because of acquaintance with these things, together with the 
feeling that war strains and stresses ought not to be allowed to side-track 
the British responsibility, that meetings of the group in London were 
resumed in the summer of 1941, shortly after the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies had met. The course of discussion during the 
following six months or so will most succinctly be seen in the form which 
resolutions took as 1942 opened and the approach of another meeting of 
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the Conference of British Missionary Societies gave a chance of bringing 
our reply to the Madras Resolutions out into full debate, thus: 


There is need for advance on the part both of the general missionary and of 

specialist literature societies, in view of the facts, 

(a) That a considerable sum of money is needed annually above what is now 
provided if the acknowledged need is to be met. 

(6) That co-operation in dealing with the literature problem between the 
general and the specialist societies is ill-defined. 

(c) That the presentation of the literature need to the mind and conscience 
of the giving missionary constituency is wholly inadequate to the 
magnitude of the opportunity. 

The specific aims of improved co-operation at the home base should be: 

(a) United work to secure a steady and increased supply of money to be 
devoted to the subsidizing of literature for the large groups of potential 
readers who cannot buy at an economic price; to the provision of more 
workers in the field of literature (organizers rather than full-time writers) 
and to the aid of publishing by provision of capital where lacking. 

(b) United planning to set free, for longer or shorter periods, those men and 
women on missionary staffs or in the Younger Churches who have special 
gifts for literature work. 

(c) United planning for the co-operative development abroad of printing and 

publishing, and for its initiation where lacking. 

; (d) United planning of a network of literature depéts so administered that 
subsidized material selling under cost will be handled as zealously as 
profitable material. Profits in the depéts to be used for the furtherance 
of literature schemes. 

(e) United planning to secure that all missionary personnel be enlisted in the 
work of literacy on the distribution side; circulating and encouraging the 
reading of Christian literature for the growth of the Church and the 
development of strength and resources in the Christian workers. 

(f) United planning for the better education of the home constituency 
in the importance of Christian literature, the facts of what is being 
achieved and the need for advance, such education to include 
fuller use of the denominational missionary magazines with their 
large public; concerted use on deputation of missionaries, repre- 
sentatives of the specialist societies, or foreign nationals, who have 
knowledge of literature work; planning of joint meetings, exhibitions, 
etc., in which the place of literature in the missionary programme is 
effectiveiy shown. 

(g) United planning to strengthen the links between the general missionary 
societies and the specialist literature societies in respect of the latter’s 
specifically missionary function (i.e. excluding their general publishing 
side) by representation on committees and other appropriate methods. 


To these ends a decision was reached at the beginning of February 
1942 that the Standing Committee of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, at its meeting on March 13th, be invited 


To set up a committee on Christian literature which should hold all these 
objectives before it; maintain contact with the representative field organizations;. 
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receive and co-ordinate requests for funds and lay these before the societies; 
solicit support from special sources, e.g. trusts or foundations, and maintain 
touch with the corresponding bodies in North America and elsewhere. 

If it should be decided by the International Missionary Council to follow the 
advice of the Madras meeting and to set up a department in the International 
Missionary Council, such a British committee, covering all fields, would be the 
British wing of it. 

It will be noted how carefully the proposal and its objectives are 
confined within the sphere where missionary societies are compelled to 
act because of the absence of others. The need to be met is that of many 
millions who cannot be book-buyers in the ordinary sense. The work of 
publishing houses associated with the societies does not touch our problem. 
The Indian, Chinese or African villager has no income capable of absorbing 
the product of ordinary publishers. Those who write, print or distribute 
in the interest of the Gospel must do so largely at their own expense 
as a missionary vocation. It is not only in its contents that each book 
must ‘find the reader where he, or she, is’; this must be true also of its 
price. 

So it is that our answer to the Madras challenge puts united planning 
for finance in the first place. This is a matter for subsidy from start to finish. 
Whether in providing a village magazine for India at a price of half an anna 
which itself cost two or three annas per copy to produce; or in subsidizing 
a network of distribution depéts so that their managers are not driven 
to concentrate on profit-making sidelines to keep alive; or in making 
grants to societies so that this man or that woman on their staffs, who has 
shown linguistic gifts, can be set free to use them, the missionary Church 
faces an essential financial responsibility. 

At the home base the enlistment of nation-wide support is to involve 
deputation work throughout the country on a united rather than on a 
denominational basis. It is not to be supposed that what can be effected 
by a Watch Tower Movement or—to take the outstanding example of an 
efficient literature society, the Third International—cannot be done also 
by the Christian Church. It is to new experiment and to effort no less 
great and no less intelligent that we are called as we face up to the challenge 
of the Madras meeting. 

This point having been reached in Britain we turn to New York 
where, in December 1941, Dr Diffendorfer’s committee again met and 
reached agreement, 


(a) That it is essential to recognize the production and distribution of Christian 
literature as a function of the missionary enicrprise and not just as a 
phase of general culture: a distinctive evangelistic agency equally vital 
to the nurture of the Church and to the non-Christian masses. 

(b) That the proper emphasis on the new agency may well involve in some 
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fields a change of duty; from the provision of missionary personnel to a 
specialization in literature production. 
(c) That the responsibility is essential to our whole missionary and Church 
programme, 
and, as to the function of a central committee at the home base, 


(d) That such a committee would serve as a central agency through which 
the programmes and financial needs of the representative committees 
abroad would be cleared so that needs be co-ordinated, priorities studied 
and appeals to the boards strengthened. 

(e) That such a committee should try to obtain funds from outside sources 
to supplement board appropriations; and should stimulate such appro- 
priations.* 

At the meeting in New York a representative of the American Tract 
Society was present and this may well be a first step towards develop- 
ments of great interest. In the States there is nothing quite equivalent 
either to the S.P.C.K. or to the United Society. Yet the latter and the 
American Tract Society grew from the same root and an interdenomina- 
tional organization of this specialist sort might, one would think, be of 
great service to-day in North America. This point aside, however, it is 
clear how on both sides of the Atlantic our desire to meet the Younger 
Churches’ criticisms, and to give full colleagueship in modern missionary 
development, has issued in parallel proposals. We shall be much to blame 
if, from these, rich results for the advancement of God’s kingdom are not 
gathered. 

Do we fully realize with what richness of capacity God has dowered 
us? Within the missionary Church’s personnel we have a greater body of 
expert linguistic ability than can be found anywhere else in the world. 
Yet how little, and how unintelligently, we have used this wealth. How 
much of it has been unemployed because of other duties to which the 
individual was appointed before the possession of the linguistic aptitude 
was discovered. 

And it is not only on the field that the boards have unused wealth at 
their disposal. Both in Britain and in North America, among our invalided 
’ or retired colleagues, we have the same specialized capacities; our elder 
statesmen for whom the boards have no special task appropriate to their 
very special gifts. 

Such a committee as is now proposed under the International Missionary 
Council need suffer no delay in getting to work. The site is largely cleared 
and the construction materials lie around in readiness. They ask only for 
cohesion. 


T. CuLten YOouNG 


1 The Foreign Missions Department of the Methodist Church has led the way with 
a gift of $25.000.—EbiTors. 























RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND RELIGIONS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS EAST INDIES 


By J. HARDEMAN 


[= first paragraph on ‘Religion’ in the constitutional Law of the 
Netherlands East Indies reads as follows:— 


All subjects are at liberty to profess their religious faiths as they desire, pro- 
viding this does not interfere with the maintenance of law and order in the country. 

Throughout the ages the Dutch have been known for their tolerance 
and understanding towards other creeds than their own. This attitude 
of ‘live and let live’-—which they have in common with the British—has 
been the underlying principle of Netherlands colonial policy as a whole. 
It is also the basis of the relationship between the government and the 
many religions and religious denominations in the Dutch East Indies. 

The- native population consists ef heterogeneous elements. Out of 
70,000,000 people, 63,000,000, although representing at least sixteen 
different tribes and separate languages, have the one feature in common 
that they belong to the large Malay race group, while the other 7,000,000 
are Papuans. As to their religious denominations, approximately eighty- 
five per cent are Muslims, close on a million, or 1°3 per cent, are Christians 
and just over a million are Hindus, while the remaining eight million are 
heathen living in the shadow of their animistic beliefs and superstitions. 
The Hindus are chiefly found in the island of Bali, the last stronghold of 
Hinduism in the archipelago. To complete the picture there are 300,000 
Europeans, mostly Christians, and 1,500,000 foreign Orientals, mainly 
Chinese. 

The first contact of these Indonesian peoples with Christianity was in 
the sixteenth century with the arrival of the Spanish and the Portuguese. 
The famous Jesuit Father Francis Xavier first introduced the Gospel to 
the Moluccas in 1545. When about fifty years later the Dutch waged war 
on their Iberian rivals to gain control of this part of the archipelago, 
famous for its spices, they found several firmly established Christian 
communities. These Dutch colonists were sturdy representatives of a 
people which, although in Europe still at war with Roman Catholic Spain, 
had to all intents and purposes escaped from the Spanish yoke and had 
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adopted the Protestant faith. It is only natural, therefore, that the United 
East India Company, founded in 1602, recognized no church but the 
Protestant. There was no actual persecution of Roman Catholics, although 
worship in public was denied them and it was not until two centuries 
later that complete equality between the two Christian communities was 
achieved. 

Although the primary objects of the East India Company in its con- 
quest of these parts were of a materialistic nature, our forefathers seem 
also to have reckoned it their duty actively to disseminate the Protestant 
faith and its doctrines. The instructions to the first Governor-General, 
who was appointed in 1609, contained a paragraph to the effect that it 
was his task to promote and increase trade with the object, among others, 
of spreading the name of Christ for the salvation of the heathen and 
unbelievers. 

In 1609 the first Protestant ministers arrived in the Moluccas, and set 
to work to convert the already existing Christian communities, which had 
been founded by the Roman Catholics. It appears that already in those 
times the school was an instrument used for conversion. The Bible. was 
translated into Malay and a college was founded in Holland for the train- 
ing of ministers destined for service overseas. There they learnt some- 
thing of the languages and customs of their prospective converts. It can 
truthfully be said, and without exaggeration, that the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century was the only Protestant country that took an active 
interest in the spiritual guidance of its colonies. The interest, however, 
first displayed by the East India Company for the Christian mission 
gradually slackened off and finally disappeared completely in the eighteenth 
century. It was not until the very end of that century that a revival took 
place, when the Netherlands Missionary Society was founded on the 
pattern of similar organizations established by the Baptists in England 
and the Herrnhutters in Germany. This missionary society still ranks first 
among the many now operating in the Netherlands East Indies. 

The relationship between the government and the Protestant Church 
throughout this time remained as close as before. Neither did it change 
when eventually the State took over the affairs of the then bankrupt East 
India Company at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The clergy 
were practically civil servants, paid by the State, and the organization of 
the Church was laid down by the government. A Royal Decree united 
all Protestant denominations in ‘the Protestant Church in the Nether- 
lands Indies’, which was supported almost entirely from public funds. 
Government aid was now also given to the Roman Catholic Church 
inasmuch as grants were allowed for the salaries of the clergy. But the 
government’s attempt to obtain a share in the internal organization and 
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in the jurisdiction of the clergy met with fierce opposition. After a violent 
conflict, which ended in the banishment of the Bishop of Batavia from 
the Netherlands East Indies, negotiations with the Holy See finally led 
to a Concordat in 1847. This treaty regulates the relationship between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the State in the Netherlands Indies in 
such a way that the freedom of the Church was preserved in all internal 
matters, while sufficient guarantees were provided for the maintenance 
of law and order by the State. In addition the State continued to support 
the Roman Catholic Church by paying certain stipends of the clergy. _ 

As regards Islam, the government has on the whole refrained from 
any interference in religious matters, but has on the other hand never 
proffered any financial assistance worth mentioning. But as Islam does 
not confine itself only to the sphere of religion, and extends to social and 
political life as well, it has been necessary for the government sometimes 
to step in to maintain law and order. This will be easily understood in 
relation to the Muslim doctrine of the Holy War against the Infidels, the 
teaching of which the government for obvious reasons could not tolerate. 
The government’s only participation in the religious life of its Muslim 
subjects was confined to the supervision of. religious instruction, the 
contracting and annulling of Muslim marriages and the jurisdiction in a 
certain class of civil cases that are adjudicated in accordance with Muslim 
law by courts composed of mosque officials. This government supervision 
has no other object than the safeguarding of law and order, and is mostly 
exercised by senior native civil servants who, generally speaking, are 
Muslims themselves. As regards the pilgrimage to Mecca, government 
activities were restricted to measures taken for the protection of the 
participants. While not going so far as to encourage the Hadj to Mecca, 
the government has always been anxious not to do anything to prevent 
the Muslims discharging this religious duty. 

Islam, apart from occasional allowances for such specific purposes as 
the building of a mosque and the provision of salaries to some mosque 
officials, has never had any state aid. (Neither, for that matter, has the 
Reformed Protestant Church, which has not joined the official ‘Protestant 
Church’, ever applied for financial support by the government. Its members 
regard it as their duty to support and maintain the church themselves.) 
The disparity in the relationship between the government and the 
Christian churches on the one hand, and the government and Islam on 
the other, which in itself can only be explained on historical grounds, 
is really contrary to the principle of impartiality in religious matters to 
which the government otherwise adhered so strictly. The question has 

in fact become a bone of contention as the Muslim population has won 
more emancipation. Every year in the Assembly debates on the Budget 
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one or more native members have protested against the considerable 
sums devoted to the Christian churches from public funds. The official 
Protestant Church has also found that financial dependence on the 
government has its disadvantages, for it has given the latter a large measure 
of direct influence in and control of church matters. The fact, moreover, 
that the necessary funds are provided by the government does not stimulate 
the sense of responsibility which its members should feel towards their 
church and has thereby led to a slackening of its religious life. 

For all these reasons the government has been trying since 1913 to 
find a solution to the problem of separating State and Church. From the 
purely administrative viewpoint, a solution has been found. In 1936 the 
Protestant Church was given complete freedom in administrative matters, 
and it thus attained the position held by the Roman Catholic Church since 
1847. The ‘Protestant Church in the Netherlands Indies’, as it is still 
called, is now an independent Christian church open to all Protestants. 
It is founded on the teachings of Jesus Christ and considers itself part of 
the one Universal Christian Church. Its organization is laid down in 
a general statute of the church, and in separate regulations concerning 
such items as consistories, supervision and discipline and on management. 
These regulations are fixed by a General Synod which is convened every 
three years. The General Synod elects the Church Council, which is the 
highest executive and administrative body of the church. 

The native Christian communities in the north of the island of Celebes 
and in the Moluccas have constituted themselves into independent 
churches with their own synods. This also holds good for the Christian 
Bataks in North Sumatra, who have formed themselves into the ‘Batak 
Church’. 

The clergy and other church officials are no longer civil servants, 
although their salaries are paid by the government. The government 
does not, however, subsidize the clergy appointed, over and above a certain 
number fixed by the State budget. 

No solution had yet been found to the problem of loosing the financial 
ties between the government and the churches. An indemnity to the 
churches for their historic rights, in the form of an outright payment 
equal to the capital value of the annual amounts now allocated to them, 
has been suggested. This solution appeared, however, not so easy of 
achievement. 

Contrary to its attitude towards the churches, which are responsible 
for the spiritual well-being of established Christian communities, the 
government has always abstained from giving financial support to Christian 
missions for their proselytizing activities, on the grounds that to do so 
would be incompatible with the government’s fundamental principle of 
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strict neutrality in religious matters. The only paragraph in the Nether- 
lands Indies constitution on the subject of Christian missions is one based 
on security grounds: 

Christian missionaries and priests cannot exercise their activities in any part 
of the Netherlands East Indies unless they first obtain the necessary permission 
from (or on behalf of) the Governor-General. Should their presence at a later 
date be considered detrimental to the public interest or safety, or should they not 
act in accordance with the conditions subject to which their entry is granted, the 
Governor-General can rescind the permission. 


Christian, and especially Roman Catholic, missionary societies have 
been agitating against this paragraph for a long time and have strongly 
advocated its abolition. In their opinion the government, and above all a 
Christian government, has no right to prohibit the preaching of the Gospel 
anywhere and should only take steps as prescribed above in cases where 
it has actually been proved that the presence of a missionary or priest is 
against the general interest. Since the beginning of this century the para- 
graph has chiefly been applied to prevent two opposing Christian missions 
operating in the same district. This has made a demarcation line possible 
in some parts of the archipelago between the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant missionary fields. During the greater part of the nineteenth 
century the government did not show much sympathy with the Christian 
mission. The liberal governments at the time took this neutral attitude 
towards religious matters so seriously that they were even strictly opposed 
to grants for mission schools. Private schools (schools other than 
government institutions), could receive a government subsidy on condition 
that religion was not incorporated in the curriculum. This stipulation, 
which excluded mission schools from government financial aid, was not 
cancelled until the very end of the last century. As, however, the Christian 
political parties in ‘the Netherlands gained more and more influence, 
and finally obtained a majority in Parliament, this attitude underwent a 
complete change. (Political life in Holland before the war was very closely 
bound up with religious life. The important religious denominations in 
the country all had their own political parties.) 

At the beginning of this century, therefore, the new attitude of the 
government towards missions was laid down in a royal declaration to 
Parliament, which was based on the principles that the government was 
to give fixed grants towards the social work carried out by the missions; 
and that subsidies for educational and medical facilities provided by 
missions should not be regarded as favours but as a right. Moreover 
they should be such that a considerable part of the expenditure is carried 
by the government. 

In accordance with these principles, mission schools at last received 
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the same grants as other private schools. For the last twenty years non- 
state schools have been placed on practically the same footing as govern- 
ment institutions as far as subsidies are concerned, so that subsidized 
mission schools no longer have to draw on mission funds. But this benevolent 
attitude on the part of the government did not stop at financial aid. Having 
learnt from experience that competition between government and mission 
schools in one and the same district led to trouble, the government adopted 
the ruling that in districts where a missionary society works among 
heathen, no government schools will be opened. Voices in the Dutch 
Parliament which objected to this arrangement were silenced by the 
inclusion of a clause to the effect that in districts not providing any 
government education, pupils attending mission schools must, if desired, 
be excused from attending Bible lessons and prayers. This ‘conscience 
clause’ resulted also in the mission schools being more acceptable to the 
Muslim population, which has on the whole very little conscientious 
objection to these schools. 

Apart from educational grants, the government also gave ample 
subsidies to mission hospitals and clinics, and mission doctors and nurses 
were on the whole very popular with the population. It is certainly also 
due to their splendid work and devotiorm that the suspicion of the native 
populace against western medicine has now almost completely disappeared. 

A government subsidy of a special nature is that granted to the Nether- 
lands Bible Society, in particular for the oriental scholars whom it trains 
at Leiden University, and who are sent to work in different parts of the 
archipelago.As long ago as 1826 the Society sent an expert to’ Java to 
translate the Bible into Javanese. It was not until fifty years later that the 
government followed in the footsteps of the Bible Society by employing 
orientalists for scientific research. One of the most famous of them was 
the late Professor Dr Snouck Hurgronje, the well-known expert on Arabic 
and Islam. We certainly owe a great deal to the excellent pioneer work 
of the Bible Society’s representatives, especially as regards our present 
knowledge of languages and native customs throughout the Indies. Nor 
should I fail to mention the most useful work which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has performed in publishing Bible translations in 
‘ other native dialectsof the Netherlands Indies. According to the latest 
data available the Bible or parts of it have so far been translated into 
twenty native languages and dialects of the region. 

The extensive activities developed by the Christian missionary 
societies during the last forty years, especially in the field of education 
and medical aid, has caused Muslim circles to found an Islamic society 
called ‘Mohammadiah’, which has initiated similar work on Islamic 
principles. Their schools and hospitals receive subsidies from the 
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government on equal terms with the Christian institutions, with which 
they compete in a friendly way. 

It is interesting to note that the diversity of Protestant denominations 
in Holland has led to a large number of missionary societies in the Dutch 
East Indies. At the moment there are about twenty, including three 
maintained by the Protestant Church and the various native churches. 
Of the remaining seventeen, three are of foreign (Swiss, German and 
American) origin. During the last thirty years, these different societies 
have worked in the closest and friendliest co-operation. For their relations 
with the government they maintained a central office at Batavia, called 
the ‘Missions Consulate’. The function of ‘Missions Consul’ was first 
introduced by the Netherlands Bible Society in 1906 and it has proved 
most useful for the co-ordination of all the Protestant missions, both in 
their relations towards one another and towards the government. 

In conclusion it may be said that the working basis between the 
government and the missionary societies as fixed in 1901 has proved to be 
most beneficial for the cultural development of the population and has 
never given rise to any noticeable political friction. The attitude of strict 
neutrality maintained by the government in religious matters has been 
greatly appreciated by all classes of the population, even by the Muslims, 
who on the other hand also appreciate the wonderful work which the 
missions have done on their behalf in medicine and education. This 
attitude is certainly also due tothe modern methods used by the missionary 
societies, who have completely thrown overboard the old aggressive style 
of conversion and now work exclusively with experts thoroughly trained 
for their various tasks. Moreover the missions have realized that in order 
to attain their object, they must respect native institutions and customs 
in so far as they do not clash with Christian teaching, and strive for the 
association rather than the assimilation of the native community in our 
western world. In this they have so far brilliantly succeeded. 

J. HaRDEMAN 
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THE BATAK CHURCH IN 
FIERY TRIALS’ 


By B. W. G. GRAMBERG, D.Tu. 


pate July 1oth, 1940, the Batak Church has been directed by a 

Batak chairman, Pandita Kassianus Sirait, and the secretary- 
treasurer of the Church Council, a former school-teacher, Archelaus 
Naringgolan. The Batak Church has now, even as on similar occasions in 
the past, taken the lead among the native churches in Netherlands India 
in being the first to choose a native as chairman. (‘Three months later, on 
October 28th, 1940, the East Java Church did the same.) The first church 
order set up in 1880 by the missionary, Nommensen, was very forward- 
looking. At that time a large measure of joint control was given to the 
Batak Christians. Indeed, before any such step was ventured in the other 
missionary areas this church had Batak ministers (pandita). Nommensen 
took advanced positions at the very beginning of his work, and much that 
he began is still maintained to-day. 

The second great man whom God gave to the Batak Church was 
ephorus J. Warneck. Building upon the foundations laid by Nommensen, 
he drew up the constitution of the Batak Protestant Christian Church, 
which was adopted in 1930 with the provision that it should be unchanged 
for ten years. 

At the synod in the spring of 1940 a few desirable changes were 
proposed. The directors in Barmen were to elect the ephorus out of a 
panel nominated by the synod; the chairmen of the district-synods were 
no longer to be chosen by the European missionaries in each district, but 
by these missionaries plus the Batak ministers. However, the really great 
changes occurred in the extraordinary synod of July 1940. 

What are the new problems that the independent Batak Church now 
faces? I think it may be instructive for the other churches to learn what 
questions have emerged in recent months. 

What has been most keenly realized is the fact that complete independ- 
ence involves new financial burdens. The salaries and travelling expenses 
of the chairman and the secretary, the setting up of an office, the salaries 
of clerks in the office, the travelling expenses of the district chairmen, all 
of which had hitherto been paid by. the Rhenish mission, must now be 
provided by the church itself. By what means is it now proposed to raise 


1 A translation of an article which appeared in De Opwekker, January 1941. 
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these funds? Previously the churches were accustomed to special festivals, 
when offerings were made for particular purposes. Now it has been agreed 
that the establishment of the independent church shall be celebrated 
annually on the first Sunday in July and the offerings devoted to these 
new expenses. This date is very favourable, for the crops are then just 
harvested. It may be expected that on that Sunday the roads in Batakland 
will be blue with groups of women on their way to church, carrying on 
their heads their offerings of rice, to be presented by men, women, boys 
and girls. After the church service they will unite in their greatly beloved 
festivities _(‘lelang’). 

The amount of these offerings varied a great deal in 1940. In some 
places where special efforts were made they ran from fl. 300 to fl. 400, in 
other places they amounted to only fl. 7. There is of course a danger in 
this plan that the work of the local ministers may be judged by the amount 
of the offerings made at this special festival. 

The festivals themselves differed greatly as to the programme. The 
church choirs were notable features. The Batak people have learned to 
sing from the German missionaries. One asks why people here sing so 
eagerly and so well. Were the German missionaries or the Batak people so 
musical? Probably both. In any case I have never heard such pure and 
heart-stirring singing as here, though a number of questions arise in 
connexion with it. A letter has been received, for instance, from one of 
the churches, enquiring which hymns are translated from the German and 
which have German tunes. When this is known, the singing of such hymns 
will be omitted. The Church Council has rightly declined to answer the 
question. How many of the three hundred and seventy-five hymns in the 
church book would have escaped such a test? We could no longer sing 
‘A mighty fortress is our God’ and ‘Silent night, holy night’. 

There is also a danger that the singing of the choirs may become only 
a musical feat, instead of being a wholly appropriate part of a service of 
divine worship sung to the glory of God. The choirs must learn that the 
service of worship affords an occasion for a hymn by them only as they 
are willing to retire into the background and let the hymn be embodied in 
the worship. Again, apart from church services, singing has its place, but 
there also it should be appropriate. It must be admitted that catechetical 
teaching and the training of youth are threatened with the danger of 
hymn-singing supplanting everything else. Here the Church Council must 
fix some limits. But here also mere negative decisions must be avoided. 
The work for young people needs to enlist leaders who have other interests 
than singing. The catechists must be good teachers and must be able to 
make their dogmatic and historical teaching so inspiring that the children 
will not long only for the three- or four-voiced hymns. 
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At the various festivals celebrating the founding of the church there 
was more than singing. At Balige in the heart of Tobaland they reasoned 
thus: ‘The missionaries who forbade dancing and beating the gondang 
have disappeared. The Batak Church must now demonstrate its complete 
independence by permitting the churches to present their offerings with 
dances and the music of the gondang.’ And indeed, in spite of the obdurate 
opposition of the missionaries for fifty years, it appeared that neither the 
older nor the younger folk had forgotten how to dance, and with dancing 
the offerings were presented to the chairman of the festival committee. 

The whole question regarding the use of the gondang appears to be more 
troublesome than ever before. Formerly there were those who disapproved, 
because it awakened heathen sentiments. This group is still large, as is 
noted in the report of the ministers’ council of September 1940. There was 
also a group that considered gondang-playing a matter of indifference: 
in itself it was not wrong, and therefore should be neither forbidden nor 
encouraged. Now a new group has appeared which says: ‘Gondang- 
playing should be promoted, for it is the national music and appropriate 
in a national church.’ One would gladly see the discussion turn upon 
some other point, bringing home the fact that the real concern should be 
with other questions, such as freedom and bondage, law and Gospel. To 
be sure, the Batak Christian is wholly free to present his offerings with 
dancing, but is he thereby building God’s Kingdom and helping his 
heathen and Muslim brothers? With this point is linked up another 
question: What culture values of the Batak people can in the judgment 
of God maintain their own place? The answer to the first question is self- 
evident. The gondang music hinders the advance of God’s Kingdom. The 
discussion should no longer continue in the sphere-of legality, but should 
be set forth in the open in the light of the grace of Jesus Christ and carried 
out in freedom from nationalistic sentiment. , 

At first I thought that this question was easier to solve in Batakland 
than the problems of wajang and gamelan music in Java. At any rate the 
simple dance movements and the monotonous gondang music are not as 
stirring as a wajang presentation in Java or Bali. But such an opinion is as 
nationalistic and racial as that of the Batak folk who revived the gondang 
music at the church festivals. The question is not whether the dance or 
the music appeals to or offends us westerners, but whether God can use 
these practices for the upbuilding of the Church and whether the Batak 
needs them to become in heart and seul a Christian. May the Church 
Council give strong leadership in this matter. 

Another very interesting development is apparent. Every secession 
which is based upon unspiritual grounds is in danger of introducing 
further separation. The Batak Church has claimed independence of the 
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Rhenish mission. There are now three areas asking why they should not 
claim their independence of the Toba people. One is the island of Samosir, 
another a sub-division of the east coast district, namely ‘Simoloengoen, and 
another the sub-district of Angkola. Samosir is peopled by another race 
than the Toba, with a different history and culture from that of the Toba 
Holboeng. Samosir has twice previously requested permission to organize 
its own district, and has always been refused. At the election of a Batak 
pandita as president of the Toba, the people of Samosir again asked for 
their own man, and their request was referred to the next meeting of the 
synod. The July synod appointed a commission to investigate the request 
of the Simoloengoen people to set up a district of their own. This time.the 
request was accompanied by a threat: if the request was not granted, then 
secession. The commission, composed of the chairman and secretary, 
made a favourable report, upon the ground that Simoloengoen has its 
own language and, if not granted the independence which it asks, could 
probably not maintain its own character as against the Toba people. 

At the end of October a meeting was held in Angkola, the southern part 
of Tapanoeli. There it was stated that they were willing to respect the 
unity of the church, but the status of an independent section was demanded 
along the lines of the Batavia congregation of the Batak Church, or along 
those of the Molucca or Minahassa churches.in the Church of Netherlands 
India. At this meeting, attended by one hundred and twenty delegates and 
two hundred and fifty persons, a commission was appointed with great 
enthusiasm to present this request to the Church Council. It was pointed 
out that the work of the mission was begun in Angkola, and that formerly 
the rights of the Angkola people were acknowledged in that their missionary, 
Mr Schultz, was the second ephorus. 

Alas, no movement in the opposite direction was apparent. I did not 
hear of any proposals from the three independent groups (who seceded a 
few years ago) to return to the mother church. 

The actions of a few local consistories, who refuse to send their collec- 
tions to the Batak pandita, and who do not propose any longer to accept 
decisions from other bodies, whoever they may be, are understandable. 
Are they not indeed independent? Who then has any authority over them? 
Whoever raises the national flag over a church must expect provincial 
and local areas to demand a place for their flags too. When Samosir, 
Simoloengoen and Angkola make demands on grounds of their difference 
in race, and partly also in language, we see the weakness of any church 
founded upon bangsa or bahasa criteria and not wholly based on a scriptural 
foundation. The differences that separate the parent Batak Church from 
the seceded congregations are for the most part personal, although one 
knows that the separation involved ethical questions and church discipline 
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as well. The differences between the groups mentioned above are in language 
and customs. Doctrinal differences I did not hear mentioned. So one comes 
to hope that a strong theological controversy may arise, in the place of 
these which do not belong in the Church. In Batakland we learn to 
appreciate our Holland denominations. 

It must be recognized with thankfulness that among the dissidents, 
apart from a provincial over-sensitiveness, there is to be found a real 
concern for the necessity of more thoroughgoing attention to church 
organization. One sees, for example, that many were too quickly satisfied 
when once the power of the Europeans was broken. As for the other 
matter, they desired to go on as before and were ready to take over 
uncritically and unchanged the whole church structure. The dis- 
satisfaction of Angkola and Simoloengoen sharpens their insight. They 
wonder whether this autocratic church polity is desirable, or whether it 
might not be better to obtain another form of church government and 
other governing persons. They point out that the Batak marga organiza- 
tion has always been very democratic, and that the placing of great power 
in the hands of one man (the former ephorus) or of one body (the Church 
Council) is in fact un-Batak. Indeed it is permissible to bring up these 
arguments with reference to such an incidental question as church organiza- 
tion, if it were possible to build up the church itself upon true Christian 
principles: in essentials (theological bases) unity, in non-essentials (local 
differences) freedom, in everything love. 

Two other salient points in the discussions of recent months must be 
mentioned. First, there is the relation between church and school, which 
is closely connected with that other relationship between church and 
mission. Naturally the voices that asked for the transfer of the schools 
to the Batak Church are not entirely silenced. During recent months this 
question has taken a new form. Now the case is stated thus: Shall the newly 
formed mission compel the teachers, as was the Rhenish mission’s practice, to 
continue to serve the churches, or leave them free of this duty? If the latter 
course is adopted, they maintain that the Batak Church is lost. Naturally 
the teachers will decline to lead the church services. The mission must 
forcefully instruct the teachers that school and church are inseparable. 
If the mission will not do this, it is asserted, it leaves the church helpless 
and misuses its power. 

The mission, however, must answer: The school-teacher is bound in 
duty primarily to the school. We ourselves will set the example as school 
supervisors to work for the upbuilding of the church. But it is not right to 
transfer a teacher who is doing well in the school because the church no 
longer appreciates-him. It is unthinkable that a good teacher who cannot 
play the organ should find it almost impossible to secure a place, simply 
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because no church is willing to receive him, It is surely wrong that the 
women teachers should have difficulty in finding employment because 
they cannot conduct church services. Why should a pandita be angry if 
the teacher does not attend the consistory meeting because he has too much 
work in the school, and yet find it quite reasonable for an elder to absent 
himself because he cannot close his shop? Is a church really served if the 
teachers under threat of dismissal are compelled to work in the church? 
What benefit has-a church from compulsory service? Is it not detrimental 
to independence if the church offers only a house and no other compensa- 
tion to its teachers, who really do the work of the church? 

All who defend the old situation answer that a young church cannot 
yet and at once live under grace, but must still be under law; and that the 
oriental spirit must see school and church as a unity; that the value of a 
teacher does not lie in his school work, but in his church work; that most 
of them moreover can very well do this additional work; and above all 
that a native church could not pay the salaries of so many preachers. 

In opposition I would maintain my opinion that every church, and the 
native church too, must live by grace. Indeed the Christian school is the 
only possible one in this christianized land, The control of the school 
must naturally remain in the hands of the mission or of the church, The 
school-teacher must not be freed too rapidly from the church, but in due 
course this must occur in an ever-increasing number of churches, although 
the combination of teacher-preacher will long continue necessary in 
poor districts and as a relief measure for small churches, It remains, 
however, the task of a self-supporting church not to depend upon the 
school-teachers but to provide the churches with their own leaders. That 
is financially possible in the Batak lands if generosity is more keenly 
stimulated. The teacher, who will no longer be compelled to do church 
work, will in full freedom become an appreciated support. Naturally the 
newly organized Batak-Netherlands mission will advise a teacher who is 
in opposition to the church, or who lacks any desire to work with it, to 
seek a position under the government. But no compulsion to spiritual 
work! Will the church understand a proposal of this kind, or is the atmo- 
sphere too troubled for such a New Testament motive to be grasped? 

On October 27th, 1940, the first three Batak ministers, the Rev, Paido 
Saroempaet, the Rev. Toeloeng Sihombing and the Rev. Karimoeda 
Sitompoel were solemnly ordained. The church at Pearadja was much too 
small to accommodate all who desired to attend this festival, a fact which 
was hailed with gladness as evidence that the Batak people were advancing. 
The pastors were listened to with great respect, for leaders who had 
studied so long must surely be good preachers. For that reason there was 
sometimes disappointment when ‘only’ a simple Biblical message was 
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delivered. But there were many who indeed suspected what was really 
happening. The regular collection for the Higher Theological School is 
commonly spoken of as the ‘theology’ collection. In so doing, unintention- 
ally but correctly the idea is expressed that the Batak Church needs 
theological training, and that the Church must have men at its head who 
know what the Bible says. To be sure, there is an over-estimation of a 
scholastic training. But there is also a correct understanding that church 
leadership means first of all appropriate, fundamental preparation. 

For one of the young ministers something new will probably be 
attempted. Many people naturally thought that the young men could 
immediately control a larger district than the Batak preachers. Fortun- 
ately, two of the three have been given a district of the same dimensions 
as the preachers. One, however, will be entrusted with only one congrega- 
tion. This could become the beginning cf a new idea. A pandita must not 
control a number of churches, but he must truly shepherd one of them. 
It is not essentially necessary that he should have an understanding of 
school affairs or be able to direct the teachers in their church work. It is 
urgently necessary that he should reveal Jesus to the multitude whom God 
has entrusted to him. We hope that soon more congregations will begin 
to ask for their own man and will then also become responsible for his 
support. 

Such a development will signify a stronger emphasis upon the single 
congregation. But that cannot fail to benefit the church. It will also relieve 
the teachers of their too heavy burdens, and that will benefit both school 
and church. The way is still a long one, but it is to be hoped that ‘the 
Church Council and all well-wishers of the Batak Protestant Church will 
be willing to enter upon it. 

Some questions remain unmentioned. There is the question of training, 
and the question of the desirability or otherwise of a church distributing 
books and controlling institutions. I have not mentioned at all those 
matters that were keenly felt even before May roth, 1940, such as the 
often unfair rivalry of the Roman Catholics, the difficulty of the spiritual 
teamwork of radjas and elders. These matters continue always as realities, 
as do catechetical and liturgical questions. Those discussed above seem 
to me to offer sufficient indication that a church that chooses to be inde- 
pendent must pass through the fire. Our duty is to help them keep their 
course. 


B. W. G. *\GRAMBERG 























IS THE EVANGELISTIC MISSIONARY 
STILL NEEDED? 


By ROBERT S. HARRISON 


HE Rev. G. F. Allen’s article, ‘A Study in Some Missionary 
Anachronisms ’, published in the April 1941 issue of this Review, 
contains much of great value. He appears to hold, however, that the 
contribution which the Younger Churches need from the Older is not so 
much men who can serve in the pastoral and evangelizing ministries as 
men who are specialists along certain lines. Similar opinions have often 
been expressed in recent years, generally without the careful qualifica- 
tions which Mr Allen makes, and the impression is left that it may be a 
mistake either to offer as an evangelistic worker or to send such overseas. 
On this subject I submit the views of one who has spent some years in 
evangelistic work. I can only speak with any authority of the work which 
I have shared in one church in one province of China (Hunan), but from 
talks with workers belonging to other churches and coming from other 
parts of the country, I conclude that conditions elsewhere are often 
similar. 

It is necessary, if the reader is to appreciate the points I wish to make, 
that he should know how far and along what lines devolution has progressed 
in Hunan Methodism, for it must be clearly understood that while there 
is still a need for missionaries, the need is only for those who are ready 
to co-operate in the movements now taking place within the Church. This 
account will also serve as a reply to the criticism directed by many against 
missions and expressed so pointedly in these words of Mr Allen’s: ‘Very 
often the missions still cling, far more than they should, to their own 
power and their own organization.’ In the process of transforming the 
mission into the self-governing church it may not be the wisest course to 
begin by scrapping the organization set up by the mission. Karl Mann- 
heim says: ‘Figuratively speaking, reconstructing a changing society is 
like replacing the wheels of a train while it is in motion, rather than re- 
building a house on new foundations.’! The Methodist organization 
seems to permit of devolution at the greatest possible speed without too 
violent a change in the established institutions being necessary. It is for 
this reason that we still cling to it. 

In Hunan there are nine Methodist circuits. Each circuit is a group 

1 Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, p. 12. 
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of churches (or, to use the Methodist term, societies), the number com- 
posing which varies from four to fourteen. About one-third of these 
societies have a resident evangelist, who is usually in charge of one or two 
other causes. (An evangelist is an unordained paid worker.) He is helped 
by local preachers, unpaid, who have under his guidance taken the Synod’s 
correspondence course in Biblical and theological subjects. The evangelists 
have received a theological training and from their ranks the ministers are 
chosen. Every society is responsible for its own lighting, heating and 
general running expenses, and most of them make a contribution to the 
circuit funds from which the ministers and evangelists are paid. Each 
society has its Society Meeting, a general meeting of all the members of 
the church, which appoints stewards who are responsible, among other 
things, for the finances. Names of candidates for baptism must be pro- 
posed in this meeting or, if the society is large, in a meeting of the ‘Leaders’. 
None may be baptized without the meeting’s consent. 

The Circuit Meeting is the highest authority in the group of societies 
which form the circuit. It meets quarterly, half-yearly or annually. It is 
the final authority in the making of local preachers. After the Synod has 
decided what proportion of the Missionary Society’s grant shall be 
allocated to the circuit, the meeting prepares an estimate of the year’s 
imcome and expenditure and assesses the amount which each society is 
to make to circuit funds. The meeting has a part in the calling of ministers, 
since no candidate for the ministry can be accepted by Synod until his 
candidature has received the consent of his own Circuit Meeting. The 
meeting appoints representatives to the boards of the local mission school 
and hospital. No church may be opened or closed without its agreement. 

It will be seen that the Circuit Meeting’s authority is great. Rarely are 
there more than two or three missionary members of the meeting, which 
consists of all the ministers, missionaries, evangelists and local preachers 
resident in the circuit, together with the stewards and elected repre- 
sentatives of the societies. In four circuits there are no missionaries on the 
Circuit Meeting. 

The chairman of the meeting is the superintendent of the circuit, 
who is always a minister. He is the meeting’s executive officer, though 
it also appoints a small executive committee to help him decide the more 
important questions that arise between meetings. He visits each society 
regularly, to administer the sacraments, examine candidates for baptism 
and to review, direct and encourage the work of the evangelists. It is his 
duty to see that the discipline of the church is maintained. In five of the 
nine circuits the superintendents are Chinese. Within the circuit, leadership 
and initiative are with the superintendent and his ministerial colleagues. 
Though the chairman of the District visits each circuit at least once 
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annually and may give advice, he may not interfere with the normal work 
of the circuit. 

The supreme authority in the. District is the Synod, which meets 
annually. This body has a Pastoral Session which examines and accepts 
candidates for the ranks of the evangelists and the ministry and exercises 
discipline over these workers, though serious decisions relating to ministers 
must have the approval of the Methodist Conference in England. It also 
appoints their stations. In 1942 it will consist of seven Chinese and nine 
missionaries. The District Synod has also a Representative Session, which 
has the power to allocate the Missionary Society’s grant, dividing it among 
the circuits and schools according to their needs and with regard to their 
ability to raise income locally. It makes requests to the Missionary Society 
for grants. It has power to review and direct every department of the 
work of the church in the District—evangelistic, medical and educational. 
All District funds are under its control and it is responsible for the upkeep 
of property. When a missionary has completed a term of service, this 
Session recommends to the Missionary Society whether or not he shall 
return to the District. The Representative Session is composed of all the 
ministers, all the missionaries, representatives of the evangelists, of the 
schools and hospitals, and of the laity in each circuit. In 1941 the Repre- 
sentative Session was somewhat smaller than usual owing to war-time 
difficulties of travel, but had thirty-three members of whom only nine 
were missionaries. It is obvious that the missionaries could be outvoted 
on any question if the division of opinion were ever on racial lines. Happily 
it never is. 

Between meetings of Synod the chief executive officer is the chairman 
of the District, who presides at the Synod meetings. He is elected from 
among the ministers, Chinese and missionary, of over ten years’ standing. 
There is no distinction between the ministers of the church, Chinese or 
missionary. In Synod they have equal powers. The language used at 
its meetings is, of course, Chinese, and the missionary is thus at some- 
thing of a disadvantage. In any democratic assembly eloquence has great 
influence. 

The missionaries meet as a body for two or three hours at Synod time 
and discuss such questions as the furnishing and sanitary condition of 
their houses, the vernacular examinations, stationing and discipline o! 
lay missionaries—the missionaries’ decisions on these latter points mus. 
obtain the approval of the Representative Session. There is no such 
institution as a Mission Meeting where major decisions, especially 
regarding finance, are made. (This is not the case with some other 
missions. ) 

Is the evangelistic missionary still needed in a church so much under 
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Chinese control already? Would not the wisest course be to withdraw the 
foreigners, gradually perhaps, but as soon as possible, so that the church 
might become self-propagating as well as self-governing? This question 
must be considered in detail. 


1. PASTORAL WorK 


I agree with Mr Allen that natives of the country make better pastors 
than foreigners. Some good pastoral work is done by missionary ministers, 
but the most valuable service of this kind is given by the evangelists and 
Chinese ministers, except in one important department. There is a type 
of young man who has received an education along western lines and 
who, when he becomes interested in Christianity, seems to find the 
missionary minister as helpful as anyone else. These people form an 
important section of the community and the value of the missionary’s 
contribution here is great. 

The pastor from overseas finds it more difficult to reach the same 
understanding of his Chinese flock as he would of people in his home 
country, but this is less true of the woman missionary. Some women seem 
to get very close to their Chinese people and their work is often most 
successful. The reasons for this may be that their educational standard 
is higher, their view of life wider and their religious experience deeper 
than that both of the average woman church member and of their Chinese 
colleagues in the pastoral work. (On the whole the standard of Chinese 
women workers is not as high as that of the men, though it is improving.) 
Foreign women are so much more successful than men partly, perhaps, 
because women’s concerns are so similar the world over—household 
problems and domestic difficulties—while the affairs in which men are 
concerned differ much more in the East and the West. It is partly, too, 
because the man missionary has so much else to do: he may be super- 
intendent of the circuit, busied with all the detail of organization, with 
property and financial problems, so that whether he wills it or not the 
pastoral side of his work must become a minor interest. During the time 
I have been in Hunan no missionary minister has had the chance to make 
it his main concern. Some men would, no doubt, achieve a large measure 
of success if they had this opportunity. 

There is a sphere of pastoral work in which the missionary minister 
is still very necessary, namely, in the administration of discipline. Chinese 
evangelists and pastors are inclined to be both too strict and too lenient. 
A glaring sin condemned by both Christian and public opinion will be 
punished far too severely: souls are abandoned which ought to be healed. 
On other occasions sins more serious from the Christian standpoint, but 
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not clearly condemned by public opinion, are treated with the utmost 
leniency or ignored. ‘Face’ must always be considered. The influence of 
the person concerned—or that of his family—must also be taken into 
account. It is greatly to be feared that if missionary ministers were with- 
drawn from service in the Hunan Church, discipline would very soon 
fall to pieces, with dreadful consequences. Not that it is by any means 
easy for the missionary to administer discipline. Members of his church 
may be living in open sin for years without his realizing it. He is not a 
detective for ever prying into the morals of his folk and Chinese are loth 
to tell a foreigner, even a pastor whom they respect, of the failings of a 
fellow-countryman, though the name of the church may be suffering. 
This, too, is understandable. But, according to Methodist usage, the 
minister exercises discipline not in his own right, but through the Leaders’ 
Meeting of the Society to which the member concerned belongs. This 
helps to take the nationalist sting out of any disciplinary action—an im- 
portant point in these days when people are so sensitive. It also serves the 
useful purpose of placing the responsibility on a larger body of men, and 
local men at that. If the missionary can educate these church courts in 
their responsibilities in this field he will make much easier the task of the 
_ Chinese minister who may follow him and he will have done much towards 
solving one of the greatest problems of the Church in China. 

The importance of the missionary’s contribution in this matter of 
discipline cannot be over-emphasized. Only quite recently a missionary 
dealt with a case the beginnings of which went back to the time when the 
circuit had a Chinese superintendent. Though the situation was ruining the 
witness of the church in that place, a Hunanese minister stated afterwards 
that no native pastor could have handled it. None of our Chinese pastors 
would have undertaken to deal with the case, but they could and should 
have done so, and an important part of the missionary’s work is to bring 
ministers and church courts to the stage where they will realize and fulfil 
their obligations in this regard. 


2. ADVOCACY 


Let us take first the question of worship in the church and the conduct 
of the service. Most services are badly conducted, and the missionary has 
little to boast of in this connexion; but there is a tremendous opportunity 
here which he, with his background of twenty centuries of Christian 
worship, can take so much more effectively than first or even third genera- 
tion Christians. 

Then there is the sermon. The most effective sermons are those 
preached by eloquent Chinese who have had a sound theological 
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training and who are abreast of modern movements in every sphere of 
life. No foreigner can hope to excel them and only the rare man may hope 
to equal them. But at the present stage of the Church’s life such Chinese 
are themselves rare and there is no doubt that the missionary preacher 
is, generally speaking, as effective and as acceptable as the average Chinese. 
The missionary is still greatly needed as teacher-preacher. There are 
those who may object, holding that teaching ought to’be done in some 
other place than in the Sunday services, but these provide the best oppor- 
tunity for giving definite teaching to the large proportion of church 
members that the minister has. 

This brings us to a consideration of methods of reaching the outsider, 
and I put first open-air preaching. While it is true that the best open-air 
speaker is the local man, none the less the missionary, if he will take as 
much care in the preparation of his open-air addresses as he does over 
his Sunday sermons, will obtain a better hearing and be at least as effective 
as the average Chinese speaker. The very fact that he is a foreigner speak- 
ing intelligible Chinese gives him an advantage which is comparable with 
that gained by the eloquence of his. most effective Chinese colleagues. In 
the street preaching hall, the hospital waiting room, the market place and 
the prison the missionary preacher can still render service of tremendous 
value. The opportunities are many and the people who can seize them 
far too few. 

Services and Bible classes conducted in English are sure to attract 
young people. It may be that the majority of those who attend come in 
the first place to improve their English, but these meetings give an opening 
that the missionary can use far more effectively than can any Chinese. 

In general, the field is so wide, the opportunities so immense and the 
need so great, that if we had ten times our present number of evangelistic 
workers we could find work for them all. This will be true, however 
successful the mission, for another generation. The Chinese Church can 
' provide only a small proportion of these men. There is need for missionary 
evangelists, provided they do not outnumber the Chinese leaders. 


3. TRAINING WorRK 


The work of training people for baptism and church membership is 
now largely done by the evangelists, but Chinese and missionary ministers 
take part in it to some extent. It needs more careful attention than it at 
present receives and it is work of a type that the foreigner can adequately - 
perform. 

In the training of lay workers, our local preachers are useful, but there 
are not enough of them, nor are they sufficiently well trained. At present 
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in the country places the evangelist, who may not himself be very well 
equipped, must bear the whole burden of the direction of their studies, 
with the assistance of the Synod’s correspondence course; in the towns 
the busy superintendent must find time. There is a large field of oppor- 
tunity here. The correspondence course alone might take one man’s whole 
time. At present the ministers all give odd hours to it—not a very satis- 
factory arrangement. There is a real need, too, for well-organized short- 
term schools for lay workers. Chinese adequately trained for these tasks 
are few and the missionary can fulfil them as well as anyone else. 


4. COLLEAGUESHIP 


A missionary of thirty years’ experience said to me two or three years 
ago, ‘The day of the great foreign missionary is over’. It is true, and every 
missionary candidate must bear it ‘in mind. The missionary is now a 
minister of the Chinese Church. The days described in Fighting Angel 
have gone for ever and Andrew must be ready to serve in full co-operation 
with his colleagues, Chinese and missionary, as if they were fellow-workers 
of equal standing in his own country. 

Does this mean that a man must so subordinate himself that he has 
no scope for the exercise of his peculiar talents and capabilities? Fourteen 
years ago I heard another experienced missionary describe his work. It 
seemed that when he was not playing the organ and giving all the credit 
to the organ-blower (his native colleague), he was blowing the organ and 
taking the blame while his native colleague made the most futile attempts 
to play. The analogy is not a very good one, but as I have heard it used 
several times since then, I will borrow it. The relationship of missionary 
and Chinese colleague is not that of modest, though expert, musician 
and pushing, though ignorant, organ-blower. It is rather that of two men 
who are both learning to play the organ and who have agreed willingly to 
take turns at the keyboard and the blowing-handle. The missionary as 
well as the Chinese has much to learn, not only in the early days when he 
knows neither the language nor the people, but always; and his Chinese 
colleagues often have to blow for him when they could play that particular 
piece much better themselves. Of course, the converse is also true. As to 
who gets the credit, the missionary gains as much as he loses,—but this 
is not a matter which will concern for a moment the man who is sure of 
his vocation. 

Yet a man may fear—and such fears are understandable and pardon- 
able—that in the Chinese Church he may not find scope for his capabilities 
and initiative. Mistakes have been made. Young people of ability have 
been placed with bad colleagues—missionary as well as Chinese—who have 
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imposed such limitations upon them that they have felt their coming to 
China to have been a sad mistake. But even allowing for this, it cannot be 
said too emphatically that no one should hesitate to come to China to 
do evangelistic work because he fears that in a Church moving towards 
self-support and self-government he will not find adequate scope for all 
his powers. 

Most missionaries would admit deficiencies and acknowledge their 
dependence on the partnership of Chinese colleagues. These have their 
failings, too, and need the support of missionary co-workers. Apart from 
the difficulties with regard to discipline already mentioned, the most 
common weaknesses are the ‘can do’ attitude which results in failures 
through inexactitude; an enthusiasm for initiating projects which achieve 
nothing through lack of perseverance; an inability to say ‘no’ to job- 
hunters with no ideals. Outside the family the Chinese are not naturally 
good co-operators. This failing must be overcome or the Church will 
always be in jeopardy in China. Alas, the record of missionaries themselves 
in this connexion is not good. Perhaps the most important, and certainly 
the hardest, part of the missionary’s task is to show what true colleague- 
ship means. A man ought not to come out unless he is willing, from the 
beginning, to make the biggest possible contribution to the solving of 
this problem. 

There are many other reasons why the missionary minister is needed 
as a colleague with the native evangelistic worker. At present the Chinese 
ministers are so few that they sometimes tend to form a narrow clique, 
unwilling to admit others to their privileges. Often their view of the 
Church is too parochial. The presence of missionaries provides a constant 
reminder of how great an institution the Christian ministry is, and 
how wide is the fellowship of the Church Universal. At present the 
minister has no recognized place in Chinese society. The vast majority 
of people are non-Christian and do not understand his work. Many regard 
church workers as belonging to the class of monks and priests whom they 
think of as useless members of society. This is a source of dissatisfaction 
and of temptation to the Chinese worker, and he might be overwhelmed 
were it not for the colleagueship of missionary ministers whose sense of 
vocation is established not merely in their own convictions, but in the 
consent of the society from which they come. Finally, almost all our 
ministers are first generation Christians. I am sure that they appreciate, 
as much as they need, the equal colleagueship of ministers from the Older 
Churches. 

Ropert S. HARRISON 











THE CHRISTIAN PROBLEM IN BURMA" 


By A. C. HANNA 


Se difficulty in ascribing the name Buddhism to the:religion of the 

Burmese people is inherent in the whole question of Burmese 
origin and progress. The man who would prove the true nature of this 
religion must delve deeply into the historic process by which it materialized 
and grew into its present form. Roughly a thousand years ago, when the 
Burmese people were an inconsequential, primitive tribe wandering and 
fighting about the head-waters of the great Irrawaddy, it would of course 
have been impossible to find a trace of Buddhism in their immature 
religion and primitive thinking. The great transformation in their religious 
life and even in their national history, through which they adopted the 
principles and ideals of Buddhism, came apparently very late in their 
development, so late in fact that we should hesitate to describe these ideals 
as an integral feature of their religious history or as formative in their 
national thinking. The importance of the fact that it is these principles 
which their religion at present embraces must not, however, be over- 
looked. Several centuries ago, nevertheless, when they were in the Tagaung 
period of their development and had not penetrated even as far as Mandalay 
or Shwebo in the centre of Burma, they were entirely destitute of anything 
like the ideals or sentiments which they now embrace. 

During this period the great transformation was evidently achieved, 
not through the exploits of a great conqueror, nor yet through the wisdom 
of a great king, but through the untiring efforts of a humble monk, sitting 
in his unpretentious monastery looking with pious detachment through his 
small window at the world about him, translating with a fascinating style 
the ten great Zats from the Pali originals for the men and boys of Burma. 
The result of his labour and meditations has had a tremendous effect on 
the thinking of all Burma, old and young, since that time. We know not 
whether he did his work well or ill; whether his translation was faithful or 
free; we cannot be sure even of his name, for U Awbatha is simply a title 
which has been given him by posterity; as already indicated we are far from 
sure of the date at which he did his monumental work, though most 
students concur in placing it more than two hundred years ago. Whatever 
the date and regardless of the changes which may have been introduced, 
' it has beceme the bible of the Burmese race. 


1 This article was written before the Japanese entered Burma.—Editors. 
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The acceptance of this religious literature and its accompanying code 
forms the basis for asserting that the Burmese people are Buddhists; even 
a Burman will claim that he is a Buddhist, although his form of worship 
and religious ideals may be quite different from those of Buddhism in its 
original Indian form; his religious code may be considerably altgred from 
that exemplified by Gautama Buddha, or Prince Siddartha, as he was known 
in his last appearance. The fact that every well-trained Burmese boy knew 
how to read, which can be said of no other Asiatic country with the possible 
exception of Japan, gave tremendous impetus to this new movement. 
While the youth of England were reading and revelling in Ivanhoe the 
youth of Burma were engrossed in the adventures of Mahazaneka and his 
trials in the sea from which the fairy princess rescued him, or in the 
much longer but somewhat simpler exploits of Mahawthada, that pearl 
of wisdom, the Solomon of Burmese literature. Thus the Burmese race 
became a reading, thinking, mentally alert people with a deep devotion to 
their religion; U Awbatha it was who brought about this remarkable 
growth, this welding together of new ideals, although posterity has been 
slow to give him the credit. 

This turning point in the religious life of Burma, great and powerful 
as it was, came at such a late period in the age-long development of the 
Burmese people that we were careful not to attribute too great an import- 
ance to it in considering the whole span of Burmese thought and action. 
That it has firmly gripped and held the mind of the Burmese race cannot 
however be denied. The ten great Zats have been to the Burmese home 


what the King James translation of the Bible has been to the Anglo- 
Saxon home. 


In the wake of this powerful religious influence has come the Christian 
movement, begun nearly a hundred and thirty years ago by Adoniram 
Judson. The true evaluation of the progress of Christianity among the 
Buddhists of Burma can only be made in connexion with this other phase 
of their religious development. The sifting of the good grain from the 
chaff, where Buddhist thought and literature have obtained such a grip 
on the people through their high degree of literacy, must necessarily be a 
tedious, painstaking task; and to evangelize the Burmese people, seeking 
to convince them that the ideals of the Man of Nazareth are ‘the End of 
the Law’, has proved an undertaking only for those stout-hearted men of 
God whose vision can pierce the distant future in search of success and 
who are willing to pass on to coming generations the fruits of this great 
work. 

To visualize the extent to which Buddhism has immunized itself to 
Christianity we need only to glance at the work of that great Christian 
institution in Rangoon, Judson College. The latest report places the 
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enrolment at 521, of which 144 are Karens, 138 Indians, 132 Burmese, 
54 Anglo-Indians, 22 Chinese and 31 of other races. When we consider 
that roughly seventy per cent of the population of Burma is Burmese the 
true significance of these figures is apparent. Instead of leading the enrol- 
ment in point of numbers, the Burmese group is third, surpassed not only 
by the Karens, an indigenous race of Burma, but also by the Indians. A 
further indication of this fact is afforded by a careful scrutiny of a racial 
map of Burma, which would show us the true home of the Burmese people, 
extending from Henzada and Pegu in the south up through the Irrawaddy 
region to Mandalay and Shwebo in the heart of old Burma. It is in this 
region that we might expect to find the strength of Christian missions, 
but alas, it is not so; we are forced to look elsewhere, in the land of the 
Karens and the Kachins, for progress and even for hope. 

The work among the Burmans has not however been neglected; 
rather has it been directed into channels designed to meet the needs and 
temperament of the people involved. Christian education has played a 
leading réle among the Burmans, with their literate background and 
natural receptiveness to learning. Secondary schools have been established 
and maintained in scores of Burmese stations; a notable development of 
this trend is the flourishing Agricultural Training School at Pyinmana 
where every year more and more of the youth of Burma gather for training 
and instruction in a field which is vital to the welfare of an agricultural 
country. The culmination of this fine group of educational centres is, of 
course, Judson College, an institution of international fame and recogni- 
tion. To meet the great need for Christian literature, a need made more 
acute by the abundance of Buddhist literature, the American Baptist 
Mission Press is devoted to the publication of Christian literature in all 
the many languages of Burma. Medical work has also been successfully 
maintained, not only in the remote outposts of the Burma border, but also 
among the Burmans themselves. 

We have seen that there is indeed a great need for institutional work of 
this nature, with its roots in the very essence and history of the Burmese 
people. But it should not be assumed that the fundamental need for 
Christian evangelism in the field, to which the missionary pioneers so 
assiduously set themselves, has been replaced or in any way lessened. 
Evangelism is still the greatest need, a re-affirmation of Christian purpose 
and ideal even in the face of obstacles and: barriers which at times seem 
insurmountable. The difficult choice may yet prove to be the one of least 
resistance and ultimate success. 

A mere glance at Judson College enrolment figures will show the 
heterogeneous nature of the people of Burma, the diversity of races, 
creeds and origins. This scattering of peoples, some with written languages 
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of their own, but a majority with a spoken tongue only (until the coming 
of missionaries who reduced their language to writing), indicates the 
difficulty with which Gospel work has been carried on. The lack of a 
common language, and in many cases a written language, has not made it 
easy for those who pioneered among the border tribes in the hill country 
of Upper Burma. But it is from these freshly awakened regions, from the 
outposts along the Burma Road where the great movement of far-held 
empires pressing to meet each other is emerging, from the northern 
defiles of the Irrawaddy, and from the Chin Hills in the north-west, that 
the most encouraging and optimistic reports are brought. There is the 
amazing ingathering of the Kachins; there is the great work among the 
Karens, which as we have seen in one instance places them in the top rank 
in collegiate education; there is the work among the Chins, a most interest- 
ing tribe in the north-west; and there is the fine progress among the 
heterogeneous border tribes, such as the Lahus, Was, Lisus and Akaws, 
and many other little tribes which have just been opened up to life and 
civilization. 

The missions of Burma are indeed numerous, and it is difficult to 
ascribe a special work to any one society. In addition to the work of the 
American Baptists, which has in general been indicated thus far, there is 
the work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel which has been 
long established and is located in Burmese centres such as Rangoon and 
Mandalay. The English Methodists are located in stations such as Manda- 
lay, Pakokku and Kyaukse among the Burmans; the American Methodists 
have concentrated their attention chiefly on the Rangoon area, and on Pegu. 
The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society has come later into the field 
but it is rapidly gaining impetus and spreading with singular speed from 
that region far up in Upper Burma, Kamaing, where they have from one 
to half a dozen earthquakes a day, to a point in the heart of the true 
Burmese country. 

It is not, however, within the scope of this article to review the work 
or enterprise of each single missionary society; rather has it been the inten- 
tion to present the major difficulties encountered as a whole by Christian 
workers among the Buddhists of Burma, and to present a contrasting 
picture among the hill tribes which are each day encroaching more and 
more upon the Burmese scene and in fact are being absorbed by it. The 
christianization of these people is of the utmost importance, and it is 
gratifying to note the real progress which is being made. From the response 
and sincerity of these people one receives fresh courage and zeal for the 
gteat problem which still confronts the Christian effort in Burma, that of 
bringing the word of God to the Burmese people. 

This problem has become yet more complex in recent years, on account 
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of a trend in Burmese thought and action: an intensely nationalistic spirit 
has been nurtured in the hearts of the people, a feeling no doubt which has 
its roots in the general trend of human relations to-day. With increased 
education and more powerful means of communication this prevailing 
sentiment found ready access to the thinking of Burmese Buddhists, 
especially in view of the tenacity with which they clung to their independ- 
ence during the last century. Recently this movement met with some 
success in the Act of Separation which severed Burma from the Indian 
Empire and raised her to ‘a new status in the British Empire. It is difficult 
now to determine exactly what Burma is, but it is sufficient here to note 
that the movement for a free Burma still persists. That this political 
ambition is profoundly reflected in the religious life of the people cannot 
be questioned for a moment; the connexion between Burmese political and 
religious life is far too close for doubt on this issue. This national move- 
ment therefore serves to accentuate those aspects of Buddhism which have 
proved so unreceptive to the Christian message. Much could also be said 
of the Burmese temperament as a whole, for it is closely associated with 
the religious background. In general, the Burmese are a self-sufficient, 
self-satisfied people with great confidence in their own ability. The task 
of the Burma missionary is extremely complex; it is one which is associated 
with every phase of human life, spiritual, intellectual and political. The 
foundations have been carefully laid but the ultimate success or failure of 
Christianity among the Buddhists of Burma still rests with the future. 
, A. C. HANNA 








TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING’ 
By N. LANGFORD-SMITH 


OME two years ago I was present at a round-table conference—one of 
a series of such meetings called with the aim of promoting a fuller 
understanding between African and European—when a certain important 
African custom was being discussed. I had asked quite frankly for a full 
description of the rite and of the teaching connected with it, but my 
request was met with embarrassed silence. “We can’t tell you, Bwana,’ 
said one member, ‘it’s unfit to be described—it’s too scandalous.’ The 
word he used was ‘matusi’. ‘Perhaps it isn’t as bad as all that,’ I replied, 
‘anyway, I would like to know.’ Finally, after much insistence on my part 
which seemed likely to end in failure, a younger man stood up. ‘I think the 
elders are frightened of what you will think,’ he said, ‘but I will tell you 
what I know.’ With the simple directness so characteristic of the African 
in narration, he told me all that he knew and had himself experienced 
of this rite. What he described was very frank, perhaps crude and even 
bordering on the vulgar to European sensitivity, but I could see nothing in 
it that was scandalous, nothing essentially immoral. When he had finished 
I turned to the others. ‘Is that the rite as you know it?’ I asked. “Yes ’, they 
said. “Then’, I replied, ‘I can see no reason for calling it scandalous or 
wrong, much that is in it is essentially good and profitable.’ In that instant 
the atmosphere of the meeting completely changed—embarrassment gave 
way to eagerness as in one chorus the members cried out, “That is what we 
think, and always have thought—but you Europeans taught us the thing 
was bad and must never be mentioned.’ 

I shall never forget that evening—our discussions went on till late in 
the night—but I have quoted this one incident from very many I might 
have used, to show that there is a big gulf between the African point of view 
and our own—a gulf which is probably far bigger than most of us ever 
realize. We tend to take so much for granted, and all too often we think 
we know, when our knowledge is based on surmise and conjecture, or on 
false evidence, or evidence wrongly used. We who have been called to work 
in Africa have a task as great as is our privilege and responsibility; if our 
work is to be successful and is to stand, we must aim at a knowledge which 
is based on understanding. Most of us know from men we have met that 
it is tragically possible to look back over a long life of service and to see 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the Synod of the diocese of Central Tanganyika. 
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failure simply because that aim has never been realized, that gulf has never 
been bridged. Only a short time ago a missionary with over forty years’ 
service in East Africa told me that as he looked back he felt that his work 
had been wasted, for he had not understood the African point of view. 
There are many others who have felt as he,—I remember a missionary 
of our own society who told me that he was returning home a dis- 
illusioned man; that after twenty years of work in Tanganyika he felt he 
understood the African less than he thought he understood him when he 
first came out. 

But, you may ask, is it necessary to understand the African in order 
to do effective Christian work? Isn’t our task simply to witness, to preach, 
teach and guide, and leave the rest to God? May I remind you of our Lord’s 
commission to Peter, which is also His commission to you and me? It is 
very simple, very direct. He said: ‘Feed my sheep.’ Now that sounds so 
straightforward that you may feel no special training is needed in order to 
obey, but our Lord did not use the metaphor without meaning. I was a 
farmer once, for a very short time, but it was long enough to convince me 
that caring for sheep is a life’s work, for it is by no means as easy as it 
sounds. But even if this understanding of our African brethren is desirable, 
is it possible? There are those who feel it is not, among them not only 
disillusioned missionaries and administrators, but also men of science, who 
tell us that the African mind works in such a different way from our own 
as to cut him off entirely from our thought world—the gulf can never be 
bridged. However, in a most interesting little book called Characteristics 
of African Thought, the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall suggests that the difference 
is rather in the nature of development than of capacity. 

In any case I suggest to you that we as Christians should certainly not 
give up hope of bridging that gulf; rather, our lives should be given to that 
task. Is it going too far to say that as God became man to redeem mankind, 
and as Paul became ‘all things to all men’ that by any means he might save 
some, so it is expected of us to go to great lengths in understanding the 
African so that we might win him wholly for Christ? It is easy enough to 
blame the African and to say that he cannot understand us; that is not only 
obvious, it is trite; the responsibility for understanding rests not upon him, 
but upon us. A few weeks ago the director of an East African department 
told me that he had nominated a Native as his deputy during his absence. 
When higher authority remonstrated with him and said, ‘Your deputy 
will have to confer with the Chief Secretary—is he the type of man who 
can understand the Chief Secretary?’, the director replied, ‘Shouldn’t 
it be the other way round, sir? Shouldn’t your question be, Is the Chief 


Secretary the type of man who will be able to understand my deputy, and 
so confer with him?’ 
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How, then, is this understanding to be sought and, we hope, attained? 
I think there are three essential factors, interdependent and complementary; 
they are study, aptitude and experience. Aptitude is a gift; experience 
comes with intelligent service and is all-important, for without experience 
training and aptitude avail little. But, clearly, experience alone is notenough. 
The successful sheep-farmer nowadays does not rely only upon his own 
experience; through courses of lectures and wide reading he draws upon 
the experience and research of others; he is not only a man of action, he is 
a student. And this paper is little more than a plea that we who have been 
called to the shepherding of human souls in Africa should endeavour to 
become students of the African and his country. You may feel that you 
have not the time or aptitude for this,—then may I suggest that the time is 
too short to ignore this vital study, and that failure is too costly? What 
terrible cost, if the sheep should die through want of wise treatment! 
There is, as you know, a science which deals with this subject—anthropo- 
logy. A few decades ago little had been done, and even now there are those 
who regard it as unnecessary and even foolish. I hope none of us is of that 
number, for anthropology is a science which aims at understanding our 
fellow-men, and is fast being recognized as an essential part of a missionary’s 
training. As Dr J. H. Oldham says in his book, The Remaking of Man in 
Africa, ‘the importance of anthropology to the missionary is . . . that he 
should acquire such technical knowledge as will enable him to observe 
and understand the living and changing African of to-day’. 

It is quite possible, as we all know, to gain much valuable information 
without skilled training, and training is after all but the handmaid of 
experience, but every doctor will warn you of the danger of untrained men 
attempting to deal with diseases, and this is true of other branches of 
knowledge as well. Anthropology gives you a technique, a method and 
system in your work and contacts with the African; it also gives you a 
background of the structure of primitive society against which individual 
facts can be set in their true perspective, and in the Bantu group in Africa 
this background is remarkably detailed and complete. Training also helps 
you to avoid the really disastrous ertors of prejudice and set ideas. It is 
tragically easy to make inaccurate observations and wrong deductions, and 
to gain a distorted view. It is fatal to think that you can get an accurate 
idea of Native life and custom by questioning your house-boy, or a passing 
Native, or even in personal interviews and talks in the normal course of 
your work. I do not doubt that such contacts may produce information, 
some of which may be valuable and true, but I wish to emphasize that such 
information may easily be as erroneous, misleading and unjust as it is often 
sensational. 

I am not able in this paper to do more than touch the fringe of this 
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fascinating and important subject, but I feel it may be helpful to mention 
one or two points at which misunderstanding is so painfully obvious. In 
the matter of justice, for instance—how easily we make mistakes by follow- 
ing our own way of reasoning, our own code! I had a mutiny in a school 
some years ago because I made a decision which, while perfectly rational 
and just from our point of view, was unjust and intolerable to the African. 
On the other hand, the chief of Marangu told me a few days ago that a 
difficult case in his court was settled by challenging the claimant to eat 
some of his native soil and then repeat his accusation. The man refused; 
his case was lost,—he was prepared to perjure his oath as a Christian, but 
not over the sacred soil of his ancestors. In church affairs few problems 
are so acute as the marriage question, and here our own Native Church is 
seeking for a revision of some of our mission policy and rules. Have you 
ever heard people speak of Africans ‘purchasing’ wives? Have you ever 
heard them say that to the African the cattle comprise the marriage? We 
can never understand the African, and never win his confidence, if we hold 
such superficial and erroneous ideas as these. Not long ago one of our lead- 
ing African clergy said to me most earnestly, ‘If only the early missionaries 
had really studied and understood African marriage, they would have 
found it not bad, but good—good’. If only we could understand! 

But it is probably in questions of moral conduct that the most serious 
misunderstandings occur. Has anyone ever told you that all Africans are 
immoral? Have you ever said that? and, if so, have you ever really thought 
of the full import of such sweeping statements? I have heard them not once 
but many times from missionaries, and not once without a stab of pain— 
how can we ever hope to have understanding if we form such drastic 
judgments of our fellow-men, whom at best we understand in part only? 
Fr D. W. T. Shropshire, in his valuable book, The Church and Primitive 
Peoples, says that when he first came to Africa he was told that all Africans 
were immoral; he is now convinced that this statement is a gross libel. 
May I read to you something of what another experienced missionary 
says on the same subject? It is from the Rev. T. Cullen Young’s book, 
African Ways and Wisdom, where, dealing with the question of marriage, 
he says: . 

There are certain things we can do. . . . Firstly, we can throw our weight— 
as those who have begun to comprehend a little the animist mind— into the scale 
against all the loose criticism of the animist on the score of immorality and weak- 
ness on the side of sex. That is one of the most deeply rooted ideas and criticisms 
that have resulted from the misinformed or half-informed statements of the past 
years, and it is definitely unjust and misleading. It also colours all our thinking 
and much of our acting, and is a fatal barrier to advance in comradeship. . . . 
Once again we come back to this modern missionary demand upon us in the sphere 
of comradeship and association. 
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And again later, when dealing with sex morality in general, he says: 


Our normal outlook on these matters is at present a complete barrier to success 
among African peoples. Where they walk clear-eyed and frank until we with our 
‘hush-hush’ attitude make them furtive and apologetic, we, if we are to help them, 
must walk clear-eyed too, and frank. 

I will not weary you with more quotations,—my aim is merely to give 
you an appetite for solid, extensive reading in a subject which is not only 
of the greatest importance and significance in our work, but also intensely 
interesting. For, while unfortunately it may not be possible for all of us to 
receive even a partial training in anthropology, it is possible now for every 
one of us to read and study carefully some of the more important books on 
the subject. Such reading, if faithfully done, will be of the greatest value 
in our work and will in itself comprise a certain amount of trainihg, and 
I suggest to you that it is our duty and privilege to do it. Am I right in say- 
ing it is our duty? I offered once to lend a new missionary a book which I 
felt would help him in understanding things African,—but he told me he 
could not read books like that, he had to get on with his job. Am I exaggerat- 
ing when I say that such an attitude almost invariably leads to tragic 
misunderstanding? 

You and I have received our Lord’s command, ‘Feed my sheep’. 
In this paper I have tried to show something of the significance of this 
command in Africa, and of ways of fitting ourselves to fulfil it. It is a 
command which calls for devotion and perseverance; it takes time; it 
means concentration and hard effort, painstaking study and infinite care 
and patience, and complete freedom from our own prejudices and set ideas. 
Do we realize the necessity for this? And, if so, are we prepared to pay the 
price? If we are not, then the Africans will pay—and suffer—because of 
our lack of understanding. But if we are prepared, and if by the grace of 

‘God we give ourselves to sanctified study, then—if I may return to my 
other metaphor—we shall be building a bridge across that wide gulf 
which still separates us from our African brethren, and our bridge, 
however frail and insecure, will inspire new hope and confidence, for it 
will be reaching out across that gulf—‘towards understanding’. 

N. LANGFORD-SMITH 
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LARS OLSEN SKREFSRUD, 1840-1910 


By W. J. CULSHAW 


8 armas the year 1940 supporters of missions in Norway celebrated 

the centenary of the birth of one who is considered to be the 
greatest missionary produced by that country. For over forty years he 
lived among the Santals, and it is perhaps due to his single-minded devo- 
tion to the one people, who dwell far from the main currents of India’s 
life, that his name is not as well known among a wider circle as it deserves 
to be. His many-sided ability and his achievements alike entitle him to 
rank with the select company of great missionary pioneers, while the 
romance of his life can have few parallels in the missionary annals of ~ 
land. 

He was nurtured in southern Norway, in the hamlet of Gkeefesod, | on 
the slopes of a hill which overlook a tumbling stream not far from the 
town of Lillehammer. His parents were poor, but the fresh mountain air 
of the forest-covered hills around his home built up a strong constitution 
which was a great help to him in facing the hardships of his later life. 
His mother was a devout woman, influenced by the Haugean movement; 
his father’s influence was of another kind. He was a clever mechanic, of 
a careless disposition, and one who often spent his earnings in strong 
drink. Both father and mother had their share in the boy’s inheritance, 
with fateful results. Through his mother, he came under spiritual influ- 
ences while still a lad, but she died when he was an adolescent. He drifted 
into undesirable company, with the result that when he was eighteen 
years of age he was sentenced to four years’ ‘ienpsiocoment for house- 
breaking and theft. 

The crisis of his spiritual life came while he was in prison, He suffered 
bitterly from remorse, and at the same time a new influence came into his 
life which replaced that of his dead mother. While still in the Lillehammer 
gaol he was visited by Anne, daughter of a farmer at Onsum, a girl who 
was an earnest follower of the Haugean revival, and only two years older 
than Skrefsrud himself. He prayed with tears, and one night as he prayed 
the light of forgiveness flooded his soul. After his conversion his latent 
thirst for knowledge was awakened. His early education had been cut 
short by the necessity of going to work, though he had shown great 
promise in school. During his stay in the Oslo Penitentiary, to which he 
was transferred, his marked ability for learning languages asserted itself. 
347 
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He read as widely as his opportunities in that hard university allowed, 
and among other books which came his way was a series of short Christian 
biographies. One of them concerned the Swedish missionary, Peter 
Fjellstedt, and as the newly converted Christian youth read the story in 
his prison cell, he felt that he too was called of God to be a missionary. 
During the series of bitter disappointments that followed, his faith never 
wavered. 

He came out of gaol only to find that it was not so easy to satisfy others 
about the genuineness of his call; they must in fact have wondered at the 
temerity of the ex-convict when he applied for admission to the missionary 
training college at Stavanger. While waiting to hear the result of his 
application, he went daily to a near-by church to pray. But his past record 
proved to be more than the directors of the college could overlook, and 
his application was rejected. His disappointment was tempered by the 
fact that meanwhile he had been able to achieve one object dear to his 
heart when the parents of Anne Onsum withdrew their objections to the 
engagement of their daughter to Skrefsrud. And while one door remained 
shut, another opened for him in Berlin. He went there with a letter of 
introduction in his pocket to a big-hearted Danish engineer named 
Boerreson who, with his wife, was keenly interested in missions. They 
received him into their home and into their hearts, thus beginning a 
partnership which lasted the length of their lives. Skrefsrud felt that he 
could never repay the faith and trust which they showed in him when so 
many good folk were looking at him askance. He worked by day and 
studied in the Gossner mission training college at night. There he achieved 
a brilliant record in spite of his handicaps, and he began the study of 
Hindi. 

At the close of 1863 he arrived in India and was stationed at Purulia, 
where he learnt Bengali. Almost a year later he was joined by the Boer- 
resons and Anne Onsum, and his brief married life began. It was not long 
before political events in Europe interrupted their association with the 
Gossner mission. War had broken out between Germany and Denmark, 
and the authorities decided that it was better for the Scandinavian mis- 
sionaries to be separated. To this they could not agree, so they resigned 
and found themselves in Calcutta without any means of support. After 
a period of great difficulty they were led to Benagaria in the Santal Par- 
ganas, and opened their work there. For a number of years they raised 
their support in India, having formed “The Indian Home Mission to the 
Santals’, and they worked in association with the Serampore Baptists, 
having as a companion for a short period an Englishman named E. C. 
Johnson. Their early life at Benagaria was clouded by the death of Mrs 
Skrefsrud. Skrefsrud himself was very ill at the time, and he was supported 
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by two others at the graveside of his young wife as he preached on the 
hope of immortality. For the greater part of his life he was a lonely man. 

Subsequently Skrefsrud was instrumental in raising support in the 
west. He was an eloquent speaker, and made some impression in his 
homeland during his first visit during 1873-4, but chiefly in England 
and Scotland, where he found generous friends. In 1881-3, he paid a 
second visit to his motherland and the neighbouring countries. During 
this visit he made a powerful impression. One of his engagements was to 
preach to the inmates of the gaol at Oslo, and he chose his text from the 
opening words of Isaiah lxi. So deep was the impression made on one of 
the prisoners that he returned to his cell and wrote out the whole address. 
This was subsequently printed, and until recently it was the practice of 
the gaol authorities to give a copy of this sermon to every prisoner coming 
in. His last sermon was preached to a crowd of fifteen thousand people 
in the grounds of Akerhus Castle on the text, ‘Thy Kingdom Come’, 
and the memory of his words lived for many a day in the minds of his 
hearers. During this visit he was ordained by the Bishop of Oslo, and 
the ‘Santal Mission of the Northern Churches’ was founded. Since then 
‘Santalistan’, as it is called, has had a firm place in the affections of the 
Christians of Norway and Denmark. On his third and last furlough in 
1894-5 he visited Scandinavian settlements in the United States. As 
a result of this visit an association with the mission began which has 
continued to this day. 

The Santals to whom Skrefsrud and Boerreson were led are one of 
the largest aboriginal tribes in India, inhabiting a vast tract of country 
in the eastern portions of Bihar and Orissa; and the western districts of 
Bengal. They possessed no written language, and at that time little was 
known about them. Only twelve years before the party settled in their 
midst they had broken out into rebellion against the intolerable exactions 
of money-lenders and the corruption of the police. For a short time, 
before troops were able to restore law and order, confusion and terror 
had reigned in the bazaars of the neighbouring towns, and some English- 
men and a number of Bengalis had been murdered. But the loss of life 
among the Santals had been very heavy, and this normally docile people 
were in a sorry plight. Many had lost their possessions, and although the 
government had become aware of the need for special protection for the 
Santals, the machinery of governments moves slowly. It was in September 
1867 that the missionaries established themselves in Benagaria, where 
Skrefsrud was to live for over forty years. They laboured with their own 
hands at the building of their houses, taught and preached, and the first 
baptismal service was held on March 28th, 1869. The Santals have been 
served by a number of able missionaries from different lands, and they 
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were fortunate in Skrefsrud. He was not only a first-rate linguist and 
musician, but was thoroughly convinced of the need for a knowledge of 
the culture and institutions of the people. Even more significant, when 
we think of the times in which he lived, was his endeavour to preserve 
all that was good in their heritage. He laboured hard to acquire and 
record the language, and he has left us a humorous description of the 
impression he created: 


Their first impression of us, when we came to them, cannot have been to our 
credit; it was an impression of ignorance they received from us. Not all persons 
are philosophers—and it is easy to understand that they concluded because one 
cannot express oneself, one has nothing to express! The Santals are not great 
philosophers, and therefore they called me the biggest ‘lelha’ (fool) they had seen. 
Why? Because I always and repeatedly questioned them. Others were satisfied 
by asking once, I had to ask again and again, and they could not understand why 
I could not grasp it. 


His ‘curiosity’ bore fruit in a wonderful way. Although he was not 
quite the first person to reduce the Santali language to writing, he was 
the first to do so on sound phonetic principles with the aid of the Roman 
alphabet. He produced the pioneer work on Santali grammar; he also did 
a considerable amount of work towards compiling a comparative grammar 
of Santali and other ‘Kol’ languages. He compiled a vocabulary, and 
undertook the translation of the New Testament. After completing the 
Gospels and a few chapters of Acts he bequeathed his work to a junior 
colleague who was an outstanding scholar, the late Rev. P. O. Bodding. 
He produced books for his schools, and with infinite pains took down 
from dictation an account of the traditions and institutions of the Santals 
from the lips of an old Santal ‘guru’. This work is of priceless value to 
the ethnologist and linguist, and indispensable to all who seek to know 
the Santals. He had a great enthusiasm for the music of the Santals, and 
he has preserved many of their old tunes. He composed hymns to folk- 
melodies and encouraged his converts to follow his example. He did this 
to a quite daring extent. Thus, the Santals have a class of songs known 
as the ‘Forest Songs’, haunting melodies set to words which almost in- 
variably deal intimately with love and passion, yet Skrefsrud took these 
melodies, and in one case wrote a song of comfort for the bereaved, of 
surpassing beauty. The subsequent development of music in the Santal 
church has given a much more prominent place to western music, but 
Skrefsrud’s work remains. 

He made good use of his intimate knowledge of Santal customs in his 


11 am indebted for this and the following longer quotation to the Rev. J. Gausdal 
of Dumka, at present secretary of the Santal Mission of the Northern Churches, and 
himself the author of a history of the mission. 
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evangelistic work. During the hot weather the Santals spend some time 

in their tribal hunts. All the adult males from a wide neighbourhood 
‘gather on an appointed day to beat through a particular forest. During 
the day they hunt all the game in their path, while through the night 
they camp in some forest clearing, singing and dancing, while the elders 
of the tribe sit in solemn assembly to settle all outstanding disputes of 
the year. Skrefsrud always attended these hunts, and his own account of 
one incident and its sequel is worth quoting: 


We followed them from place to place with our tent and preached to them 
in the mornings before they started and in the evenings after their daily work. 
Very seldom have I seen them listen to the Living Word with such attention. 

One day, just as they were coming down from a hill on their way to their 
gathering, there suddenly was heard a cry of alarm, and some came to our tent 
asking me to come with my gun and shoot a big bear which had been wounded 
by an arrow and had charged them, severely mauling one man by getting one of 
the big teeth deep into his thigh. I followed at once, loading with five shots. 
When I reached the spot the bear at once came against me; I gave him a shot in 
the right side and he fell. However, he got up again and turned towards me, but 
a bullet between the eyes finished him, and the whole crowd shouted with joy. 

Now I must relate that the Santals have this custom when hunting, that the 
person who first wounds the animal, even if only very slightly, is the owner of it 
when felled, while the person who kills the animal only gets a small share, and 
because I would not break the custom I made over the bear to the man who had 
wounded it with his arrow, and told him to give my share to the persons in my 
company. The hunters thought this correct, and the owner aided by good friends 
carried the bear to the camp. But he rejoiced too soon; because when they examined 
the bear to prove how it had been killed, they found an old wound, and therefore 
they gathered to decide the matter. As none could prove that he had inflicted 
that wound, the verdict was that none could claim the bear—and consequently 
they all had a share in it, and should all feast on it. 

When this big discussion was finished, I asked the worthy crowd to listen to 
a complaint I had on behalf of a friend of mine. They agreed to listen to all I had 
to bring before them. 

I said: ‘A friend of mine wounded a deer in the sight of many witnesses, and 
besides his there were no other arrow marks, and yet another came and claimed 
the deer, and got the’ sanction of the panch. Now I appeal to you, that my friend 
may get his rights.’ 

All cried out: ‘It shall be returned to him. Bring the parties before 1 us.” 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘my friend is Thakur (God), the deer is your souls, the 
robber is Marang Buru (the national god of the Santals) and-his spirits, and the 
panch which permitted the deal is yourselves. You say that Thakur is your creator, 
and that he has given you all that is in your possession, that you and yours live by 
his mercy, and that Marang Buru and his spirits have not given you anything of 
all this, or has he or his spirits given you anything?’ 

They replied ironically: ‘They are proper persons to give anybody anything)’ 

‘Yet you have given your consent to Marang Buru to rob your souls from 
Thakur. Now agree to your promise to restore your souls,to him who justly 
claims them.’ 
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This made a strong impression on them, and they muttered to one another, 
‘It is right, it is right’. Then they turned to me and said, ‘You have caught us in 
a trap, and we shall also consider returning to Thakur’. 


The growth of a Christian community brought many problems, one 
of which was the problem of food. Good land is none too common in 
the Santal country, and scarcity due to lack of rain is a recurring pheno- 
menon. One of the solutions adopted by Skrefsrud was to acquire extensive 
estates for the mission around Benagaria. The results of this experiment, 
as of similar experiments elsewhere, have not been wholly good. At that 
period the Santals were being drawn away from their homes to find work 
(as indeed happens still) and earn the money wherewith to pay their 
rents. Skrefsrud conceived the idea of establishing a colony in virgin 
country. After the Bhutan war the part of Assam known as the Eastern 
Duars was opened up, and Skrefsrud obtained permission to colonize a 
tract of country in the Goalpara district. He first took with him a small 
band of explorers to spy out the land, and one of these Santal pioneers 
has recorded his impressions of the trip. He relates how Skrefsrud made 
the men collect some earth and a bottle of water from the site of the 
proposed first settlement. These were taken back to Benagaria. Skrefsrud 
announced that at a special meeting in the church he would describe the 
land, and show the people what they had brought back with them. Great 
was the excitement and enthusiasm when he produced the earth and 
water. The promised land really existed! The same pioneer has recorded 
how Skrefsrud arranged with the authorities that they should respect 
the social organization of the Santals, by recognizing their head men and 
other officials. Each tribal official received special lands in recognition of 
his position, in accordance with Santal custom. Skrefsrud was evidently 
aware of the dangers inherent in the disintegration of tribal society. 
To-day there are over fifty thousand Santals in that area. The story recalls 
some of the tribal treks in South Africa in which missionaries played a 


In facing another problem he showed his independence of judgment 
and his foresight. When the number of converts increased, the local 
leaders of Santal society showed a disposition to ‘outcaste’ the Christians 
after the prevailing Indian manner, by depriving them of the use of 
common kitchens and water supply, refusing to smoke with them, and 
so on. Skrefsrud refused to accept the situation. A prominent Santal had 
been baptized and was being ostracized. Santal custom allows for the 
reinstatement of all but the most grievous offenders, by means of a 
common meal given at the expense of the offender. Skrefsrud took ad- 
vantage of this fact. He collected all the leading Santals of the district 
and proposed that the man in question should be readmitted into their 
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society; he would provide a feast. Overawed perhaps by Skrefsrud’s 
methods, they unwillingly gave their assent. On the day appointed 
Christians and non-Christians sat down to eat together. By their own 
act, the influential head men of the tribe had admitted that a Christian 
could remain a Santal, and this led the way to further growth of the 
church. In later years Skrefsrud came to see that some of the consequences 
of this freedom in social intercourse were undesirable, and it is no longer 
true that it makes no difference to a Santal’s standing in the tribe whether 
he is a Christian or not. 

In one sense Skrefsrud was certainly a product of his age; he was a 
typical example of the benevolent autocrat on the mission field in the 
nineteenth century. He was feared as well as respected and revered. It is 
said that a heathen Santal threatened the spirits that if they did not 
grant his request he would tell ‘Kerap Saheb’ about it. Skrefsrud was 
direct and forceful in his methods. He tackled the local witch doctor, 
who seeks to fasten the responsibility for the people’s illnesses on generally 
harmless old women, by compelling them to divine for him and then 
exposing their mistakes. He did not hesitate to use his position for bringing 
pressure to bear upon any who oppressed the Christians, and he was 
always ready to bring the wrongs and needs of the Santals to the notice 
of the government. The people came to him when they wanted justice, 
and his judgments in disputes were quoted far and wide. He was asked 
by the authorities to become an honorary magistrate, but he repeatedly 
declined, it is said because if he had been a magistrate, the aggrieved 
party would be able to appeal against his judgment to a higher court! 

With it all he was actively engaged through the years in building up 
the Church, which grew steadily in numbers and in grace. At the end he 
was stricken with paralysis and was an invalid for over a year among his 
own people. He passed away on December 11th, 1910, and lies buried 
in the Benagaria churchyard, close by the last resting-places of the 
Boerresons. At a little distance is the grave of his young wife, who had 
been wonderfully used to awaken him to a sense of God’s love and then 
had been the first to give her life for the Santals, on whose behalf and to 
the glory of God Skrefsrud spent himself for many days. 

W. J. Cutsnaw 
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INDIA: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


MOobpERN INDIA AND THE West: A study of the interaction of their civilizations. 
Edited by L. S. S. O’Malley. Foreword by Lord Meston. London: 
Oxford University Press. 36s. 1941. 

INDIA AND Democracy. By Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., and 
Guy Wint. London and New York: Macmillan. 12s. 6d. $5.00. 1941. 


HE dramatic events of recent weeks, in both the political and the 
military field, have focused the attention of the world upon 
India in a way to which one can recall no parallel in modern times. Who 
had thought, a few short months ago, of India as a battlefield in the 
world war, and a major battlefield at that? Yet it was the prospect of 
nothing less that lent such tragic urgency to the political negbtiations for 
which Sir Stafford Cripps went to India, and caused the progress of that 
mission to be front-line news in the newspapers of the world. 

But India remains largely unknown to the world of the West. Great 
names are known—Gandhi, Tagore and a few others; easy generalizations 
pass muster, such as (in England) that India is not a nation but a congeries 
of peoples or (in America) that nothing keeps a united India from freedom 
but a collection of Blimps wearing Old School Ties in Whitehall. The 

ancient, complex, enchanting India remains unknown. 

These two books between them supply a vast amount of information 
of the kind that is needed if a useful judgment is to be formed on Indian 
affairs. One is a composite work prepared under the direction of a special 
committee of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and deals, in 
Lord Meston’s words, with ‘the nature, extent and effects of the influence 
which western civilization has had upon the life and thought of India 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century . . . the reactions of different 
classes at different times and . . . the influence which India has had upon 
the West’. The other consists of a survey of the background of the Indian 
political problem by one of the ablest of the younger students of eastern 
affairs, Mr Guy Wint, followed by a constructive contribution of the 
highest value and importance by a man well-known in India, Africa and 
England for his wisdom and sympathy, Sir George Schuster. While this 
shorter book deals mainly, though by no means wholly, with political 


issues, the larger contains chapters, each by a competent authority, upon 
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law, education, the press, transport, economic development, ethnic 
problems, the position of women, literature and drama and upon religious 
and cultural questions, all in relation to the impact of the West. 

Modern India and the West is edited by Mr L. S. S. O’Malley, whose 
lamented death took place before the book was published, but who con- 
tributed two early chapters on the historical background and on the impact 
of European civilization, as well as a closing ‘general survey’ which is of 
unusual value. To readers of this Review the chapters of greatest interest 
may perhaps be those on education by Mr J. R. Cunningham (a very 
workmanlike survey); on Hinduism and the West by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
well-known for his efforts to commend his own version of Hinduism to 
the western public; on Muslim culture and religion by Mr Yusuf Ali; 
on the primitive tribes by Mr J. H. Hutton; on the progress of women by 
Mrs Gray; and most of all one on ‘the Christian ethic and India’ by Mr 
A. I. Mayhew. The contribution of missionary work is described at several 
points. Mrs Gray is in no doubt about the commanding share which 
missionary institutions took in the education and emancipation of women. 
It is mainly in Mr Mayhew’s article that the Christian share in Indian 
life and the Christian element in the Indo-Western relationship are dis- 
cussed, and what he has to say is well worth study. It is not an accident 
that he calls his article ‘the Christian ethic and India’, for he is convinced, 
though with obvious regret, that the dogmatic content of the Christian 
religion has made much less appeal to the Indian mind than the ethical 
teaching which it contains. He feels that Indians (here he is thinking 
primarily of Hindus) believe that they know about Truth, that they are 
much interested in the ethical achievements of Christians among the 
untouchables or in kindred fields of service, and that the main instrument 
that will lead India to the Christian faith is the corporate life of the 
Christian community, which may show that Way and Life lead also to 
Truth. 

A very attractive paper is that of Mr Rawlinson on Indian influence 
on the West. We learn from this (among other weightier matters) that the 
story of Cinderella and her slipper is of Indian origin. 

It is no criticism of Mr Wint’s work to say that the contribution of 
Sir George Schuster is much the more important. Mr Wint writes very 
well and has a pretty wit. He has studied in China as well as India, and 
has interesting things to say in comparison, the most valuable being the 
parallel between the Kuomintang and the Indian National Congress. He 
does not give the impression of one who has the ‘feel’ of India, but a 
slight aloofness of manner does not make his chapters on the political and 
social background and the analysis of the present situation any less 
suggestive, whether one agrees with him or not. To the present reviewer 
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the description of the Indian Liberals (or moderates) seems furthest 
from reality; it is indeed almost malicious. 

Sir George Schuster writes as a man who has borne some part of the 
burden in India and is passionately concerned that India should be free, 
with a freedom that will mean a better life for all. He feels that both in 
Britain and in India there is a danger that phrases may lead to an evasion 
of realities, and his longest and in some ways most valuable chapter is 
on the economic and social tasks of Indian government. Here he goes 
all out for better nutrition as fundamental, posits an improvement in 
productivity in agriculture as the only way of advance and lays much 
stress on the right kind of education, combined with a kind of army of 
service, as ancillary to both. He is sure that sooner or later all political 
discussion must come down to the actual tasks of government and all 
political forms be ruled by their relation to those tasks. 

On the constitutional question it is interesting to see how, writing 
months earlier, he is aware of the shadow of war falling upon India and 
expects that a new and terrible urgency might be lent to political dis- 
cussion. Communal division is dealt with fairly and soberly—there is 
neither concealed gloating nor exaggeration—and it is plain that the 
writer’s own experience and his analysis of the facts have led him to 
doubt whether parliamentary democracy of the British model is really 
suitable to India to-day. He doubts whether there is enough fundamental 
trust in one another on the part of the great groups in India to make a 
majority-minority system work, for it is an implied condition of parlia- 
mentary democracy that minorities will agree to the majority decision and 
that the majority will not abuse its power—in short, that both sides 
tacitly agree that the system has got to work. He believes that the communal 
question can only be settled as both sides settle down to concrete tasks, 
with an arbitral authority in the background, and he cannot see how, in 
the kind of world we live in, India can possibly stand alone and be solely 
responsible for her own defence. 

To all these discussions the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps, with its 
hopeful auspices and its eventual failure, brings much illumination. The 
Congress claims for India not a democratic government, but the kind of 
one-party government which the Kuomintang exerts in China. There is 
much to be said for this, and democracy is a plant not easily grafted on 
to an illiteracy of nearly ninety per cent. It may very powerfully be argued 
that in India at this stage that would be the most practical kind of govern- 
ment by Indians. The difficulty is that China has no such problem as 
that presented by the Indian communal difficulty. It is no longer possible 
to pretend-that this communal issue is unimportant, or that it is an in- 
vention of the British in India. The practical deadlock in India can be 
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summed up by saying that the party that is likest to the Kuomintang, 
and would like to be a Kuomintang, is repudiated by the effective 
spokesmen of almost a quarter of the people—the Muslim League. 

A last word about these fascinating books. It is a major sin of the 
British towards India that they are not sufficiently interested. Sir George 
Schuster somewhat bitterly recalls how he could get a first-rate Dutch 
and a first-rate American banker for a banking enquiry when he was 
Finance Member, but only a junior official from a British bank. Anyone 
who reads these books will at least begin to understand how much there 
is to know. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 





CHURCH HISTORY IN THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


THEN AND Now. The Historic Church and the Younger Churches. By JoHN 
Foster. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1942. 


A’ the end of his History of Protestant Missions, Dr Warneck describes 
the stages of the growth of church-consciousness in the various 
fields of missionary activity: first, converted individuals; then small 
groups, elect congregations, ecclesiolae; and then the awakening to the 
fact that these groups are fragments of a Church of the people, which is 
concerned with the christianization of every aspect of indigenous life. 

This growth of church-consciousness has inevitably been accompanied 
by a growth in the conception of the aim of missions, which is not merely 
to make believers of individual heathen but to plant native churches and 
train them to stand on their own feet and be the instruments in God’s 
hand for the christianization of their race or nation. 

How is this growing church-consciousness to be guided and related 
to the historic Faith and the historic Church? How is the right relation 
between a local or regional church to the Church Universal to be fostered? 

One answer to these questions is by a right approach to the study and 
teaching of church history. Church history is the story of Gesta Christi 
per orbem, and Christ is One and Universal, the same yesterday, to-day 
and for ever, and yet inexhaustibly fresh in His local manifestation. Or, 
in other terms, the work of the Holy Spirit is both conservative and 
creative, which means that while every situation is new and unique, yet 
there is stored up in history an immense treasure of past experience, and 
the newness of any present situation is closely bound up with past history. 
Dr Mott saw the relevance of the study of church history to this 
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need of reconciling the life of the Young Churches to the continuum of 
life in the Church Universal when he arranged for three church historians 
to visit Japan, China and India in the winter 1931-2, in order to see how 
church history was being taught in the theological colleges of the Younger 
Churches, and that visit certainly revealed the need of a new approach. 
With happy exceptions the study of church history was being crowded 
out by the concern for immediate social programmes, or, if it was taught 
at all, often threw a dismal light on the teaching of church history in the 
home colleges of the denominations concerned. 

It is hardly necessary to remind ourselves how grievously our un- 
happy divisions have been perpetuated and the cause of reunion brought 
to a stalemate by those who have written history, if not deliberately ‘with 
a purpose’, at least with an unconscious bias. There is a legitimate apolo- 
getic use of church history, but it is not to be found in the tendentious 
writing of which we could easily recall examples. In the interests of truth 
it is a relief to put this way of approach behind us and to regard church 
history as universal history seen from the perspective of the divine 
initiative. 

We are learning to do so by bringing together those who are studying 
Christian history and those who are making it. The church historian is 
finding that he needs the working missionary, and the working missionary 
is finding that he needs the church historian, and their co-operation is 
already dispelling old unrealities and breaking up old prejudices, and 
giving new insights into past and present. 

The work, started in a small way ten years ago, needed recognition 
and endowment and a trained scholar with a good working knowledge 
of church history, an open mind and ‘field’ experience. The encourage-. 
ment of the work has come from the Selly Oak Colleges where, through 
the generosity of Dr Edward Cadbury, a chair of Church History has 
been founded, and the man has appeared to fill it in the person of John 
Foster. 

Then and Now is in the nature of a hors-d’aeuvre to the feast, and whets 
our appetite for that which is to. come. Professor Foster begins by intro- 
ducing us to St Augustine sitting amid the ruins of a falling world and 
writing of that City which remaineth, inviting us, in our similar pre- 
dicament, to drink of the wells of St Augustine’s faith. With the one City 
of God he contrasts our disastrous schisms now and in the past, and 
illustrates their ill effects by citing the loss of territory to Islam in the 
seventh and the thirteenth centuries. By a skilful use of the Didache and 
Origen Contra Celsum he shows the close parallels in the experience of 
Younger Churches to-day and the Young Church of the early centuries. 
There is a good chapter on Emperor-worship ‘then and now’ which is 
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careful to show at what point the present situation in Japan differs from 
that of the Roman Empire. 

The last part of the book discusses the need for education in world- 
churchmanship; that is to say, the implications of this approach to church 
history are drawn out and the need for ‘getting it across’ to candidates for 


E. R. Morcan 
WINCHESTER 





THE CHURCH IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Forty YEARS IN THE Puuuippines: A history of the Philippine mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1899-1939. By James B. RopGErs. 
New York: Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. $2.00. 1940. 

From CaraBao To Cuipper. By E. K. and I. W. Hicpon. Illustrated. New 
York: Friendship Press. 50 cents and $1.00. 1941. 


‘Ts first of these two books is from the pen of a missionary of the 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. who, after ten years’ service in 
Brazil, was transferred in 1899 to Manila to inaugurate the work of the 
Presbyterian mission in the Philippines, where he served until 1935. The 
evident historical value of his book is thus enhanced by the fact that he 
was an eye-witness and participant in much of the history which he 
records. He has seen the very. beginning of this missionary work, arriving 
in the Philippines exactly one year to a day after the breaking-off of 
diplomatic relations with Spain. His first seven chapters give an admirable 
outline of the historical setting and background of the Spanish era; of the 
American military movements in putting down the Filipino insurrection, 
the attitude of army and civilian officials towards the missionaries, and 
their strict enforcement of the law of religious liberty; the opposition of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the early martyrdoms of those first 
believers who gave their lives for Christ; the part played by the Inde- 
pendent Filipino Catholic Church which, under the leadership of Bishop 
Aglipay, declared its independence of the Pope and gathered a following 
claimed at one time to number six million (though probably now no more 
than one million), thus breaking down the people’s fear of cutting the tie 
that held them to the old friar-controlled Church and making it easier 
for many to take the further step into the Protestant Church. Dr Rodgers 
tells the wonderful story of the coming of the Bible, forbidden in Spanish 
days, the distributors paying the martyr’s price; and of the favourable 
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and enthusiastic reaction of the Filipino people to the spoken Word, until 
now the total communicant membership of the Protestant churches 
numbers approximately 650,000 souls. 

Dr Rodgers took part in the opening of most of the nine stations to 
which the work was progressively extended, until now the Presbyterian 
mission is found in nine islands, eighteen provinces and covers a land 
area of 26,000 square miles, with a population of 6,250,000 for which 
this mission is responsible, out of a total population of sixteen million. 

The author writes interestingly of the philosophy of missions and dis- 
cusses methods and policies in the light of his forty-six years in Brazil and 
the Philippines. The work of the four hospitals, the growth and progress 
of Silliman University from its beginning with fifteen students to its 
commanding place in the educational field, are absorbingly described and 
the part which the Presbyterian mission has taken in such co-operative 
and union enterprises as the Philippine Federation of Evangelical 
Churches, the Union Theological Seminary and the United Evangelical 
Church is ably set forth. The book is replete with incident and anecdote, 
often retailed with subtle humour. 

From Carabao to Clipper 1 is indeed multum in parvo, for Mr and Mrs 
Higdon, out of an experience of twenty years in the Islands, during which 
they served in various posts of heavy responsibility as missionaries, have 
treated practically every phase of their subject. The title signifies the 
quick tempo under which the quiet, slow-moving carabao (water-buffalo) 
stage of Filipino life has been in every aspect quickened into the rapid 
pace of to-day. The book weaves the story of the Protestant missionary 
effort and achievement into that of the development of the people 
and the country under the tutelage and control of the American 
government. 

A clear picture emerges of the spirit of comity in which territorial 
areas were assigned to the different missions and of the growth through 
the years in union and co-operative work until, with the organization of 
the United Evangelical Church of the Philippines, in which three existing 
denominations are merged, the goal of a single evangelical body has been 
partially achieved. The authors trace the growth of the Protestant Chris- 
tian community to a million members (communicants and adherents) 
to-day; the steady development of Filipino Christian leadership both 
in church and state; the remarkable literacy movement originated by 
Dr Frank C. Laubach, of the American Board; the social and economic 
unrest; and through it all the deep and sincere friendship between the 
Filipino and his American colleague. 

The economic future of the Philippines is the subject of a whole 
chapter, setting forth the disturbing situation to be faced in the loss of 
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the free markets of the United States as the area reaches independence, 
under the present law, in 1946. 

The book reveals the immense scope and responsibilities existing in 
the Philippines to-day and, not least, the need so eloquently and insistently 
voiced at the Washington Conference of 1940 for more missionaries 
dedicated both to union work and to denominational service. 

CuarLes R. HAMILTON 

Wooster, OHI0 ’ 
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Tue Jew IN THE CHRISTIAN Wortp. By Hans Kosmata and Rosert SMITH. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1942. 


N the foreword to this book, Dr William Paton writes: “There is among 

the mass-of Christians a failure to probe to the deeper levels of the 

[Jewish] problem, and to face the religious question which the juxta- 
position of “Christendom” and “Jewry” necessarily raises.’ 

The authors have set themselves the task of ‘untwisting the strands’ 
of one of the most intricate problems in history. For this they are singu- 
larly fitted. Mr Smith is associate director of the International Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews, and well acquainted with the 
problems of Jewish life. Herr Kosmala has spent many years on the 
study of Judaism and has first-hand knowledge of rabbinical lore. 

The importance of the book lies in the fact that the authors have 
taken into full account the religious element which is so often overlooked, 
but which is indispensable for a proper understanding of the Jewish 
problem. Mr Smith points out that Judaism is ‘neither a free association 
of individuals, nor a nonconformist sect, nor a church’. “The essential 
thing in Judaism is a form of communal life, motivated by divine 
sanctions .. .’ This fact was unfortunately overlooked by the individual- 
istically-minded states of the nineteenth century. Thus, using Mr J. B. 
Priestley’s description, the writer’ speaks of the Jew as having been left 
hanging in mid-air, ‘tod broad to be merely a citizen of his country, too 
deep to be a citizen of the world’. 

Herr Kosmala, in thechapter on Israel and Judaism, shows the develop- 
ment from the Biblical conception of election to the rigid exclusiveness. 
of Judaism in post-exilic times. In the following chapter, the author 
discusses Church and Synagogue. He shows that the antagonism between 
24 
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Jesus and Judaism arose from the universalism of the Master’s message. 
‘He was cutting the vital nerve of Jewish tradition, namely, the doctrine 
‘of Israel’s established national superiority.’ Unfortunately, Herr Kosmala 
breaks off the discussion and finishes the chapter with historical data. 
He has succeeded in avoiding the theological issue which the juxta- 
position of Church and Synagogue must necessarily raise. 
The chapter on the quest of modern Judaism is immensely interest- 
' Ing. Herr Kosmala’s emphasis on the characteristic importance of life in 


Judaism is often overlooked. The religious vitality which he attributes’ 


to liberal Judaism is, perhaps, an overestimate. So, too, is the importance 
which the author attaches to the ‘re-birth of the missionary idea of 
Judaism’ associated with the name of the Chief Rabbi of Leghorn, Elie 
Benamozegh and the former Roman Catholic priest Aimé Palliére. Herr 
Kosmala even suspects ‘Noachism’ in the Goodwill Movement. But his 
warning to the Church is timely, and should be heeded especially in 
those Christian circles where missionary work among the Jews is 
deprecated on the principle of reciprocity. 

Mr Smith’s analysis of anti-semitism is valuable. So is his dis- 
cussion of Zionism. His conclusion that ‘the Jews could achieve nation- 
hood only at the expense of their grander function’ shows the influence 
of liberal Judaism upon the Gentile mind. 

The concluding chapter provides the Christian answer to the Jewish 
problem. Any solution offered must take into account two conditions: 
the guarantee of Jewish survival and ‘full opportunity to make that 
unique contribution to humanity which is God’s will for them’. The 
author naturally sees in the world-wide Church the only society in which 
both these conditions can be fulfilled. This is the only society ‘where the 
Jew can find himself and at the same time lose himself. In every other 
relationship he must remain a Jew. . . .’ 

From the Christian point of view, this is, of course, the only possible 
answer. But in fairness it must be admitted that such a solution would 
seem most unconvincing to the Jew, for Mr Smith’s basic condition, the 
guarantee of Jewish survival, becomes problematic. Jews have only 
survived by reason of their distinctive religion. Once the boundaries of 
Judaism are broken, assimilation becomes inevitable. Jewish leaders 
have always realized that the acceptance of Christianity spelt national 
suicide. It is only as a nation upon its own soil, living its own cultural 
life, that the Jews can afford to enter the universal Church without 
danger. The author’s example of Chinese, Indians and others is inapplic- 
able to the Jewish case. If Zionism is a ‘vicious circle’, so is Christianity 
from the Jewish point of view. 

The author’s assumption that there is a way out of the ‘permanent 
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deadlock’ and that a way can be found by which both streams ‘may flow 
together in a mighty river’ is an illusion. There is no way out of the 
impasse. Every effort at a solution must break at the person of Jesus 
Christ. Only men for whom to belong to Jesus means more than to 
belong to a nation are fit for the Kingdom of God. This is the experience 
of every Jew who yields to the challenge of the Gospel message. The 
tragedy of the Church is that this is no longer the experience of the 
Gentile Christian. 

We are grateful to the writers for a profound and thought-provoking 
study on a subject of immense concern to the Christian Church. 

Jaxés Jocz 
BETCHWORTH, SURREY 





JUDAISM IN THE GREEK PERIOD 


THe JEws AND JUDAISM DURING THE GREEK Periop: The Background of 
Christianity. By W. O. E. Oxsreriey, D.D., Litt.D. London: S.P.C.K. 
10s. 6d. New York: Macmillan. $2.60. 1941. 


7 present publication fills a gap of which we have long since been 

aware, for Judaism in the three centuries before Christ served in 
many ways as a preparation for Christianity. It has not been easy for the 
Christian student in the Anglo-Saxon countries to form an opinion on 
this decisive period of religious history, as a great deal of the literature 
on the subject is written in the German or French languages. This book, 
however, does not claim to be more than an introduction to the study of 
the period. A survey of the general and the Jewish history is followed by 
a presentation of the main facts of Jewish tradition and literature. The 
large middle part of the book deals exhaustively with the fundamentals 
of Jewish theology: monotheism, universalism and particularism, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Messiah, sin and retribution, immortality and 
worship. Finally the author makes us familiar with the leading groups 
within the Jewry of the period, some of which figure in the New Testa- 
ment, such as the Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees. Two chapters on the 
belief in angels and demons conclude the book. There is no doubt that 
it will prove a very helpful guide to every Christian student, and it will 
surely open his eyes with regard to the meaning of Jesus’s words: Salva- 
tion is of the Jews. Unfortunately, it is not possible here to go into details 
except on one or two points which bear relation to larger issues. 
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The reader will miss a treatment of Jewish proselytism. When the 
subject comes up he is referred by the author to a work in the German 
language written over thirty years ago. For various reasons the question 
needs a new examination, even though the missionary activity of Judaism 
had been almost negligible throughout the centuries. It has some bearing 
upon the other question why Judaism as a world religion was outpaced 
by Christianity. The absence of an active mission of Judaism among the 
Gentiles is usually but quite unjustly explained by Jews as scrupulous 
tolerance and deep regard for other religions. This explanation is meant 
as a reply to the Christians, who are blamed for making proselytes among 
the Jews. The missionary idea of Judaism has been revived only in our 
day in the form of Noachism, and it is for this last reason in particular 


. that a new treatment of Jewish proselytism in the important Hellenistic 
period is most desirable. 


Perhaps more attention should have been given also to the fact that 
the belief in immortality and the belief in the resurrection are originally 
distinct from one another. Greek thought, for instance, knows only of 
the immortality of the soul, while it is Persian belief that teaches the 
resurrection of the body. Practically the only Jewish writings which do 
not mention the resurrection of the body, but maintain the immortality 
of the soul, are the Book of Jubilees, which shows ‘strongly anti-Pharisaic’ 
tendencies, and IV Maccabees whose author is mainly interested in 
harmonizing the Mosaic Law with Greek philosophy. We also know that 
one of the deepest differences between the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
concerned the doctrine of resurrection, the Pharisees representing the 
orthodox school and the Sadducees being favourable to Greek influences. 
The question arises here: Why was the resurrection of the dead not 
deemed sufficient, with the result that the idea of the immortality of the 
soul had to be added? The doctrine of immortality had become possible 
only after or with the division of living man into the two elements, body 
and soul. It would be interesting to examine the growth and the meaning 
of the beliefs in resurrection and immortality within Judaism, and 
especially the continuous though never successful attempts at welding 
the two ideas into one conclusive doctrine (the idea of immortality was 
not generally accepted in rabbinical Judaism until after a.p. 50). The 
distinction between the two ideas is not immaterial, for the teaching of 
the New Testament is also double-tracked: the idea of immortality seems 
to have been superimposed upon an older and simpler belief in the 
resurrection. Later the one gave rise to various schools of speculative 
thought and mysticism, while the over-emphasis of the other produced 
the host of sects which indulge in imagination of the joys in the world 
beyond. Both Christian groups, however, have this in common, that 
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they neglect the reality of life in this world, whereas Judaism has never 
lost contact with that life. This phenomenon calls for attention. Persian 
and Greek influences upon Jewish religious thought, and through its 
medium upon Christian religion, are generally admitted to-day. The 
Church is unthinkable without the belief in resurrection and in some 
kind of immortality. Is the influence of Persian religion responsible for 
the introduction of the belief in the resurrection into Jewish and Christian 
religion, and if so, how was it possible? It appears that an attempt at the 
explanation of this process had never been made. Is not the hope for the 
resurrection of living and dying man finally bound up with the belief in 
God Who throughout the Hebrew tradition is the God of life, the maker 
of man as a living creature? And are not the generation and regeneration 
of mankind, life and life eternal, the central theme of the Bible? But 
what is life eternal? Is it the resurrection of the dead, that is, the Persian 
idea? Or is it the immortality of the soul, that is, the outcome of Greek 
speculation? Or is it something of both? To answer these questions is 
not the task of Dr Ocsterley’s book, but they show that the book deals 
with a decisive period of our religious history. The reader is also reminded 
that pagan peoples believed in the resurrection of the dead and the 
immortality of the soul long before these ideas were admitted and accepted 
in the Hebrew and Jewish literature. 


Hans KosSMALA 
LonpDON 





CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE 


A Srupy oF THE GospEL or Curist. By Spencer Leeson. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1941. 


T= book by the headmaster of Winchester is more important than 
its unpretentious size might lead one to expect. Its 162 pages 
survey the whole area of Christian faith and practice in relation to the 
world of to-day. ‘wo introductory chapters deal with some obstacles to 
the reception of the Christian message in present-day tendencies of 
thought (‘superstitions’), and with the nature of faith and its relation to 
reason. They explain why what follows is not an apologetic in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Though reason must play its part in applying certain 
critical tests, and ‘must not be denied’, the truths of religion come by 
revelation, not by processes of human reason. The writer therefore 
nowhere attempts to prove the great Christian doctrines, nor even to argue 
for them; he is content to set them forth. He does so for the most part 
in the plainest, most straightforward terms, avoiding technicalities, and 
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relating them up at every point to practical life in the modern world. His 
exposition is the more effective because of its simplicity and forthright- 
ness. Canon Leeson has a gift for cutting through tangles of controversy, 
and getting straight to the heart of a problem; and then freshly and 
incisively driving home the essential point in the briefest possible way. 
This faculty enables him to cover an astonishing amount of ground in 
small space. Naturally enough, the consequent dangers of cursoriness are 
not always wholly overcome. His discussion of pacifism (pp. 138-9) is 
inadequate; and the final sentence (‘Christ commanded us to fight wrong 
in every form’) begs the whole issue, which is whether fighting is a method 
of opposition open to the Christian at all. Sometimes he seems to push 
conclusions too far, or to express them incautiously. Is it true that ‘no 
hypothesis in any branch of knowledge was ever framed by human reason’ 
(p. 26)? But for the most part the argument is extraordinarily well balanced; 
and the combination of decisive religious certainty with a clear recognition 
of the limits of human understanding inspires confidence in the reader. 
‘Anyone attempting to teach the Christian faith will many times have to 
say in answer to questions, “‘I do not know; we probably never shall know 
on this earth” ’—this sentence is typical of the author’s whole approach. 

All missionaries working among educated classes may be well advised 
to acquaint themselves with this book. When an English-speaking non- 
Christian, as often happens in India, and presumably elsewhere, asks for 
some book that will explain to him simply and briefly the meaning of 
Christianity, one is usually baffled to know what to advise. Canon Leeson’s 
book, though written with no special reference to any standpoint outside 
the orbit of western tradition, to some extent meets this need. At least 
I know of no other that in the compass of a single short volume so directly, 
and with so much insight and wisdom, sets forth the essentials of Christian 
faith and practice. 


C. B. YounGc 
EDINBURGH 





THE INDIAN PEASANT 


SONs OF THE Soi: Studies of the Indian Cultivator. Edited by W. Burns, C.1.E.~ 
Delhi: Manager of Publications. Rs 2.6. Obtainable London: The High 
Commissioner for India. 4s. 1941. 


# tee publication of this book by the agricultural department of the 
Government of India may be regarded as having an interesting 
significance. We have had many accounts from various sources of other 
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classes in India such as its fighting races, its educated people, even its 
outcastes, but we have heard little of its peasantry. They are recognized 
and taken for granted. It is not much more than a generation ago that the 
paramount need of helping them, if India was to be helped, was recognized 
by the creation of the agricultural department of the Government. And 
now the time has come when they can be viewed, as the editor of this 
book, who is the Agricultural Commissioner, says, as men and not merely 
as economic units. 

No one who reads this book will doubt that these ‘silent masses’, as they 
are usually described, have sterling qualities and that they win the affec- 
tion of those who know them. Testimony to this is borne repeatedly by 
those, mostly of the agricultural department, who. contribute the twenty- 
five brief chapters which make up the book. ‘Hardworking and lovable’ 
are repeatedly suggested as two of their characteristics, and they seem 
even to be contented with their lot, though it is often so hard a lot that 
this may well seem to an onlooker a ‘pathetic contentment’. The peasant 
has also his weaknesses, some of which are not unnatural in one whose 
diet, as well as his life, is monotonous, such as ‘his drink, his smoke and 
his pan’, and, we may add, his ‘gamble’. 

His chief recreation, we may say, is his religion. He sings, not songs 
of battle‘ but, especially if he is a Hindu, of the search for God, as he 
ploughs or draws water from the well or trudges home along the dusty 
road. Here is one which sums up what is said of him on many pages of 
this book. It is a song by Kabir: 


A hungry man cannot perform Thy service. 

Take away this rosary of mine. 

Let me not be in debt. 

I beg for two seers of flour, 

A quarter of a seer of butter and salt. 

I beg for half a seer of pulse, 

I beg for a bed with four legs to it. 

I beg for a quilt over me. 

And then Thy slave will devotedly worship Thee. 


We owe much to Dr Burns and his coadjutors for this book, the value 
of which is greatly increased by the admirable gallery of photographs of 
the types of cultivators described. We can echo for all those sons of the 
soil the wish of the editor when he describes the Maratha peasant, bearing 
the red pennon that shows him to be a pilgrim, and concludes, ‘may he 
not only travel hopefully but arrive in peace’. 

: Nicot MAacnicou 
EDINBURGH 
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‘A SOUTH INDIA MOGA’ 


Tue Activity PROGRAMME IN INDIAN EpucaTion. By J. T. RaJANAYAKAM. 
Foreword by H. A. Popiey. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs 2. 1939. 


i the past, development and adaptation of the Project Method to suit 
Indian needs has centred in the Teachers’ Training School at Moga, 
Punjab. There, through the efforts first of Mr McKee and later of Dr and 
Mrs A. E. Harper and their staff, teaching methods in primary schools 
have been revolutionized, and a new ideal of education has been made 
familiar to India. Government schools as well as those under Christian 
control have benefited enormously from experiments made at Moga. 

During more recent years, a South India Moga has been growing up 
in the London Mission Community Training and Model Schools at 
Erode. The Rev. H. A. Popley as principal and Mr J. T. Rajanayakam as 
headmaster have been remarkably successful in adapting Moga principles 
to meet the conditions of elementary education in the districts of the 
Madras Presidency, where climatic, economic and social needs are different 
from those in the Punjab. The Erode programme has been popularized 
through annual refresher courses largely attended by government officials 
and Hindu teachers, as well as by a large number of Christians. 

In the volume under review the headmaster has brought into a little 
less than two hundred pages a clear statement of the general aims and 
methods of the Project Principle in education, together with concrete and 
detailed accounts of the practical application of these principles through 
the activities of this school. 

The major portion of the book is concerned with an exposition of the 
Project Principle and the type of educational psychology on which it is 
based. This includes the Laws of Learning and the four steps in the 
development of a project. It compares the ‘activity method’ with educa- 
tion as carried on in the traditional manner and endeavours to remove 
mistaken ideas in regard to the former. The new discipline is explained, 
and the qualities needed in the new type of teacher are held up as very 
high ideals in the teaching profession. 

In these sections of the book there is not much that is new, but there 
is a real advantage in bringing together into a smal] space and at a moderate 
price this compendium prepared by an Indian teacher of experience. It 
seems, however, to the reviewer that the greatest value of the book lies in 
the section devoted to samples of activity curricula which have been 
worked out in the school. Many teachers seem to grasp project 
principles without ability to turn theory into practice. Here we 
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‘come down to brass tacks’ in actual practical application. Over forty 
pages are given over to a detailed description of a school shop 
project carried through in class V and a gardening project in 
class IV. Each step is outlined, showing the pupils’ part in purposing, 
planning, executing and judging. Particular care is taken to show how 
work in the ‘three R’s’, geography, nature study and even Scripture 
grows naturally out of the demands of the activity itself. At times this 
phase is over-emphasized and relations seem far-fetched. In Scripture, 
for example, the incidents chosen as related to shop and garden give 
anything but a connected view of Old and New Testament material. 
Writers from Moga have spoken advisedly of the dangers of trying to 
include within the project subject-matter which does not naturally belong 
to it. The teacher’s attention is continually directed toward the develop- 
ment of ‘attendant learnings’, i.e., emotional attitudes towards school, 
subject-matter, life activities, and moral and religious questions, which 
are developed in pupils during their school course, often without any 
conscious effort on the part of teacher or pupil. It may seem to the reader 
that here too the outlines attempt too much; but though the pendulum 
may here swing too far, it is at least moving in the right direction. 

The appendix includes a list of possible projects for standards I-V; 
a new type of observation blanks for students; and a bibliography. 

This book is warmly recommended to heads of training institutions 
and supervisors of elementary education. It is worth much more than its 
modest price would indicate, and will be of help not only in India, but also 
in other countries which have similar educational problems to face. 


Atice B. VAN DoREN 
CuitToor, INDIA 





MEDICAL MANUALS ON PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 


Stitt’s D1aGNosis, PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF TROPICAL DISEASES. Edited 
by Ricuarp P. Stronc, M.D., Sc.D., D.S.M., C.B. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company. $21.00, with discount for export. 
1942. 

IMMUNIZATION TO TYPHOID Fever. Edited by J. F. Srer and others. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 1941. 


DMIRAL STITT’S Manual of Tropical Diseases has long been a 
standard work, both among the armed forces of the United States 

and among countless other workers in the tropical field. It has been 
through five editions prior to the present. This great new edition, edited 
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by Dr Richard P. Strong, of Harvard, himself an expert in tropical 
medicine, with years of experience in the Philippines, in the Balkan 
States, in Manchuria, in Africa, and in South and Central America, has 
given us a manual that ought rapidly to become a ‘must’ book on the 
reference shelf of every English-speaking tropical worker. 

The illustrations are striking, whether of blood parasites, of mosquitoes 
and other carriers of disease, or of patients under treatment. The detailed 
instructions for prevention and treatment provide needed medical help 
for the practitioner in the tropics, either as an expert or as a newcomer. 
The progress of tropical medicine during the past few years has been so 
great that it has been necessary to enlarge the book to two volumes. 
Fortunately, the complete index is found at the end of each volume so 
that the reader is saved needless exertion. The chapters on mosquitoes 
and poisonous snakes, as well as on poisonous arthropods and fish, are 
of great value, while the personal discussion of medical practice in the 
tropics, found at the end of the second volume, grows out of the mature 
experience of an expert. 

The significant book on immunization to typhoid fever, edited by 
Colonel J. F. Siler, Medical Corps of the U.S. Army, and a group 
of distinguished medical colleagues, forms an indispensable and authori- 
tative manual. Its findings should be made known to our missionary 
doctors and to government health officers all over the world. After giving 
a historical review of the results achieved in the prevention of typhoid 
fever in the thirty-year period ending 1939, certain experimental studies 
are reported in detail and certain conclusions are offered. 

1. The strain of the typhoid bacillus used in producing a typhoid 
vaccine should be one of high virulence, preferably one that has been 
freshly isolated from a human being. 

2. For regular initial immunization the standard method now followed, 
three doses of vaccine administered at intervals of one week, should be 
adhered to. 

3. For re-immunization a single dose of a virulent type vaccine, 
administered intracutaneously (0.1 cc.) is preferred. An alternative method 
is a single dose administered subcutaneously (0.5 cc.). This method seldom 
causes disability or constitutional local symptoms of any moment. 

4. Such re-immunization with a single dose should be carried out 
between two and three years subsequent to the initial immunization, and 
this re-immunization should be repeated at least once at the end of 
another two to three years. 

5. If typhoid fever is known to prevail extensively in any given area, 
individuals should be re-immunized at more frequent intervals. 

New York City Epwarp H. HuME 
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THE BEMBA TRIBE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 


BEMBA MARRIAGE AND PRESENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. By AupREY I. RICHARDS. 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia: Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. 2s. 1941. 


i dar industrial development of a country populated by primitive tribes 

brings a host of problems that can only be met by a sympathetic 
understanding of the customs of the people and a knowledge that can 
give direction to the inevitable changes through which they must pass. 
Dr Audrey Richards, who is the Senior Lecturer in Social Anthropology 
in the Witwatersrand University, makes a contribution to such an under- 
standing by this paper, which is the fourth in the Rhodes-Livingstone 
series, and which deals with the problem in relation to the copper dévelop- 
ment in Northern Rhodesia. It is a purposive study of Native African 
customs. The choice of the Bemba tribe is a good one, for it is 
characteristic of that whole group in North-Eastern Rhodesia which is 
faced with the dangers of detribalization consequent on long-distance 
migration for industrial needs. Dr Richards seeks to show those values 
on which the marriage law of an African tribe depends, values which are 
in a state of rapid change. Certain of those values become modified by 
missionary influence, though the good missionary does not attack them 
in the manner implied on page nine. The missionaries’ duty is to guide 
the change. Those values are certainly challenged by the example of 
European sex behaviour and by the economic situation, inevitably by the 
latter where a large proportion of the men are going to work on the mines 
and leaving behind villages depleted of able-bodied males. An under- 
standing of the traditional attitude of the different tribes to sex and 
marriage is essential if we are to know their varied reactions to their new 
conditions of life. It is a pity that the impression should have been given 
that ‘the Christian religion tends to regard sex indulgence as a moral evil’ 
(p. 19) for that is certainly not in accordance with Christian theology. It 
does however show the need that exists for the missionary to have a 
knowledge of Native understanding. The vast amount of information 
collected in the chapters on the tribal attitude to marriage, the social 
setting of marriage and contracting the marriage, will help in acquiring 
such knowledge. Dr Richards points out that at the present time there are 
two patterns of marriage presented to the Bemba in this world of economic 
change, the old traditional form of union and the Christian ideal of 
matrimony introduced by the missionary. It is a time of transition: It is 
not for the anthropologist to codify Bemba marriage law, but to elicit 
the general principles underlying it, and to indicate the implication of 
present tendencies. That is what has been attempted in this book, and 
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by doing it Dr Audrey Richards has made a further contribution to Bantu 
studies that will help those who are working in Africa, be they missionary, 
government official or industrialist. 


GrorGE HEWITT 
St ALBANS 





CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


THe ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE LorpD’s TEACHING IN Prayer. By J. O. F. 
Murray, D.D. London: Central Readers’ Board Office. 6d. 1941. 
EveryBoDy’s Prayer. By W. H. Murray Watton. London and Redhill: 

Lutterworth Press. 3s. 6d. 1941. 
CONCERNING CHRISTIAN Prayer. By D. W. T. SHROPSHIRE, C.R. Lovedale, 
C.P.: Lovedale Press. 1s. 1941. 


Aw books on the subject of Christian prayer, if they are true to 

the conception of prayer as the practice of worship, intercession 
and praise and, as Fr Shropshire defines it, as ‘the means of growth into 
the life and character of God’, must contribute to a deeper understanding 
of the basic character of, the life of the Christian community. In their 
fulfilment of that purpose these three brief volumes have a value out 
of all proportion to their actual length. Mr Murray Walton and Fr 
Shropshire write, it should be added, in the light of wide experience 
of the development of Christian communities in Japan and South Africa 
respectively. 

Canon Murray and Mr Murray Walton study specifically the Lord’s 
Prayer, and both interpret it as the revelation of the Fatherhood of God 
in the experience of Christ and present it once more as the model of 
instruction which it is for the Christian’s approach to the Father, so 
that, as Mr Murray Walton writes, ‘by its proper use we really worship 
God’. In his purpose, moreover, of putting the clauses of the Lord’s Prayer 
‘into the context of the Life out of which they came’, Canon Murray 
releases a stimulating train of thought on the implications of the Father- 
hood of God as revealed in the mind and experience of the Son. Both 
writers significantly stress the priority of worship over petition. ‘Prayer’, 
writes Mr Murray Walton, ‘must be with a single eye to God’s glory.’ 
He considers the relationship which the Lord’s Prayer establishes between 
God and man, and in particular its social, non-individualistic character, 
and brings it out into the world and relates its petitions to the conditions 
of the present day. 
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The stress on fellowship in the approach to the Father and on the 
growth in ‘the knowledge of the Father’s heart’ finds an echo again in 
Fr Shropshire’s Concerning Christian Prayer, which deals more generally 
with the development of the whole life and practice of prayer in a Christian 
community. He presents the object of prayer as the manifestation of 
God, a self-emptying of the soul for God to fill, the search, not for ‘created 
self-expression’, but for ‘uncreated God-expression’. And of the vital 
réle of prayer in the life of a Christian community he writes: ‘All true 
Christian prayer is prayer with the Church, for to be “in Christ” is to 
be in the Church, or it is not true Christian prayer at all.’ 

It is indeed in their emphasis on the communal character of prayer 
in the approach to a common Father; and in the revelation of the Father 
in which all real prayer results, that these three books suggest how funda- 
mental a part is played in Christian teaching, both as to doctrine and as 
to the nature of the Christian life, by training in the practice of prayer. 
For that reason, and for the freshness and vitality with which they 
treat their subject, they should be welcome to those concerned with 
strengthening the spiritual life of a growing Christian community. 

MARGARET SINCLAIR 

LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


A Bibliography of African Education. By Harold Drake. (Aberdeen: 
University Press. 3s. 1942.) This is a timely piece of work giving a com- 
prehensive list of books and articles on education in Africa south of the 
Sahara. The annotations are adequate, taken in conjunction with the 
arrangement into divisions, which form a most valuable part of the biblio- 
graphy. There are thirteen divisions: (1) Works on African education; 
(2) Social and political implications of education; (3) Educational policy; 
(4) Organization and administration; (5) Training of teachers; (6) Teaching 
subjects; (7) Educational literature; (8) Secondary and higher education; 
(9) The education of women and girls; (10) Technical education; (11) Adult 
education; (12) Aids to education; (13) The history of education. These 
divisions are subdivided and ensure a rapid and satisfactory search for 
material required. 

While some excellent out-of-the-way articles on education are included, 
there are a few obvious omissions. Too many valuable government reports 
and some useful reports or pamphlets published by missionary societies 
are not included. 


H. M. 





G. 
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Bridge Builders: The World-Wide Church in Wartime. A Unified 
Statement. By Canon J. McLeod Campbell. (London: Press and Publica- 
tions Board. 1s. 6d. 1942.) For seven years, from 1933-9, the Missionary 
Council of the National Assembly of the Church of England published 
a ‘unified statement’ surveying the missionary work of the Anglican 
communion throughout the world. These statements were based on 


letters from the bishops of dioceses reporting special needs and note- Ti 
worthy events. The letters were edited by area committees, the resulting na 
book was scrutinized by the Missionary Council and laid before the we 
Church Assembly. War conditions have made this complicated procedure mn 
impossible, and Canon McLeod Campbell, the general secretary, has om 
produced without the same consultative process this admirable statement po 
of the missionary work of the Anglican communion in the light of the Ja 
wartime situation. It will be read with much interest by those outside 
the Anglican communion, for it sets Anglican work in relation to the tr 
whole universal Christian society as well as to the changing features of th 
the broad human scene. 
The theme of the ‘bridge’ recurs constantly. The bridge is first the P 
bridge from man to God in the Divine Act, and then it is a bridge between tt 
the nations. The whole book is full of luminous fact, admirably written, fc 
and deserves to be widely circulated. a 
Archbishop Lang, for the last time as Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
writes the foreword, and records his judgment that ‘among all the great C 


world movements within this present century the growth of the Universal 
Church in new countries and among new races is one of the most ag 
impressive’. * R 

Ww. P. . 


We are not Divided. A Critical and Historical Study of the Federal 
| Council of the Churches of Christ in America. By John A. Hutchison. 
. (New York: Round Table Press. $3.00. 1941.) The sub-title of this book is 
misleading since, in the author’s own words, his primary concern ‘has 
{ not been the actual work or program of the organization but rather 
the ideas which have been expressed in and through it’. The book is a 
| very carefully made review and summary of this side of the Council’s 
development, in which the author concludes that the Council ‘has assumed 
the role of teacher of ethics to American Protestantism’. 
. A. L. W. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE retirement of Dr Joun R. Mott from the chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has been widely noticed in the press of the 
world and was announced in our January Survey. At the Madras meeting 
in 1938, Dr Mott intimated his desire not to hold the chairmanship for 
more than three years from that time and it is at his instance that the 
post now passes to one of the vice-chairmen of the Council, Bishop 
James CHAMBERLAIN BAKER. 

Happily Dr Mott still retains a number of his responsibilities, and we 
trust that many issues of the Review will pass before the Editors attempt 
the task of an estimate of his amazing career. He is still President of the 
World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A’s and is particularly active in its War 
Prisoners’ Aid Committee, of which he is Chairman. He remains one of 
the Vice-Chairmen of the World Council of Churches, in process of 
formation. His advice is still available to the missionary movement not 
only of his own country but throughout the world, and he has consented 
to be known as Honorary Chairman of the International Missionary 
Council. 

The Editors of the Review wish to pay their own tribute of gratitude 
and affection to Dr Mott, for they, like their predecessors, know that the 
Review has from the day of its birth béen an object of keen interest and 
solicitude to him. They understand that he reads each issue from cover 
to cover, and a quarter rarely passes without their receiving some sugges- 
tion or token of appreciation from him. 


Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., is Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History at Yale University, and has for many years been the 
principal American guide to the Editors of the Review. This paper is 
one more spark from the anvil of his great History of the Expansion of 
Christianity. 

The Rev. Nicot Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., has long been one of the 
Review's most valued contributors, and his latest article, drawing upon 
the treasures of his years of service in India, sheds much light on missionary 


policy in general. He also contributes a book review. 
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Miss E. Mary Ho pine is at work with the Methodist Missionary 
Society in Kenya, and has recently been engaged in research on the lines 
indicated by her thoughtful and constructive contribution. 





Mr H. S. Scott, C.M.G., has been Director of Education both in 
the Transvaal and in Kenya and is now Editor of the Colonial Review. 
He draws on wide experience of the colour question in the much needed 
statement of the problem which his article contains. 





The Rev. T. CULLEN YounG, formerly a Church of Scotland missionary 
in Nyasaland, is now Secretary of the United Society for Christian 
Literature and closely related to the follow-up work in Great Britain on 
the Christian literature recommendations of the Madras meeting. 





Mr J. Harpeman is Director of the Financial Division of the Nether- 
lands Ministry for the Colonies, now established in London, and was 
formerly in the Netherlands East Indies Civil Service. 





The Rev. B. W. G. Gramserc, D.Th., is Church Visitor of the Batak 
Protestant Church at Balige, Sumatra. Thanks are due to the Editor of 
De Opwekker for permission to publish Dr Gramberg’s article and to the 
Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, D.D., for translating it from the Dutch. 





The Rev. Ropert S. Harrison, who writes in reply to the article of 
the Rev. G. F. Allen, published in the July 1941 issue of the Review, is 
a missionary of the Methodist Church, Lingling (Yunchow), Hunan. 





- The Rev. A. C. HANNA, whose death on February 4 we record with 
regret, served for many years in Burma with the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. He was a grandson of Adoniram Judson, of Burma 
missionary fame. 





Eprtors’ Notes 377 


The Rev. N. Lancrorp-Smitu, of the Church Missionary Society, 
is at present on the staff of the Teachers’ Training School, Marangu 
Mission, Moshi, ‘Tanganyika. 


The Rev. W. J. CuLSHAW is a missionary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society, working in Bengal. 





Book reviews are by the Ven. E. R. Morcan, Archdeacon of Win- 
chester, and Editor of the East and West Review; the Rev. Dr CHARLES 
R. Hamitton, who served in the Philippines mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. from 1907-41, and was for nine years of that period 
President of the Union Theological.Seminary; the Rev. Jaxés Jocz, for 
many years engaged in work among the Jews of his own country, Poland, 
in connexion with the Church Missions to Jews; Herr Hans KosMa a, 
a frequent contributor to this Review and to the study in Great Britain 
of the Jewish question, especially since the transfer to London of the 
Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum, with which he is associated; Mr C. B. 
YounG, formerly Vice-Principal of St Stephen’s College, Delhi; Miss 
Auice B. Van Doren, of the American Arcot Mission, formerly on the 
staff of the National Christian Council; Dr Epwarp H. Hume, Director 
of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, New York City; 
the Rev. Grorce Hewitt, formerly in Northern Rhodesia with the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, and now Vicar of St Saviour’s 
Church, St Albans; the Rev. H. M. Grace, formerly Principal of Achimota 
College, Gold Coast, and now secretary of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, and the Rev. Dr. A. L. WaRNsuHUIS, 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 








The late Dr Jakos S. ENDERLIN, a translation of whose article “The 
Old Way and the New to the Muslim Heart’ was published in the January 
1942 issue of the Review, served with the Evangelische Mohammedaner- 


Mission and not, as stated in error in the Editors’ Notes of that issue, 
with the Basel Mission. 














INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 


Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 


Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 


Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 


Annotations in the bibliography do 
Magazine articles are marked f. 


not preclude a subsequent review. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 384. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PaG? 


I, History .-:~-. ‘i ; a 
II. Missionary BiOGRAPHY . : 2 
III. THe OLperR CHURCHES ; - 379 
IV. THe Lanps or THE YOUNGER 

CHURCHES ; 379 


Japan, 379; Korea, 379; China, 379 ; South-East 
Asia, 380 ; India, Burma and Ceylon, 380 ; Near East 
and North Africa, 280; Africa, General, 381; East 
and Central Africa, 381 ; South Africa, 381; America 
and the West Indies, 381; the Pacific, 381 ; the Jews, 
382; Fields General, 382. 


V. Works OF REFERENCE . . . 382 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MiIs- 
SIONS . ; . _ 38a 


1. History 


A History OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Vol. IV. The Great Century. 1800-1914. 
Europe and the United States of America. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. End Paper Maps. 
516 pp. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
25s. 1942. 213. 

The British edition of this important book is 
now published. For a review, see IRM, 1941 
(July), 406-10. 


Tue UNQUENCHABLE LIGHT. William Belden 
Noble Lectures. Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
xx-+199 pp. New York: Harper. $2. 
1941. 214. 

A study of the ebb and flow in the onward 
sweep of Christianity. A review is in preparation. 


PAGE 
VIII. Missionary Metuops : « 982 


[X. THe Youncer CuurcHes . . 382 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND UNITY 383 


XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NONnN- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . - 983 


Buddhism, 383; Religions of India, 383 ; Judaism, 
383 ; Islam, 383 ; Other Religions, 383 ; General, 383. 


XII. SociaL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 


OF Missions . , « “yes 
XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL . 384 
XIV. NEw Missionary MAGAZINES . 384 


Bripce BurLtpers: The world-wide Church in 
wartime. A unified statement. J. McLeod 
Campbell. Foreword by the Archbishop of 

-Canterbury. 124 pp. London: Press and 
Publications Board. 1s. 6d. 1942. 215. 
See review, p. 374. 

THe CuurcH Awakes: ‘The story of the 
modern missionary movement. E. A. Payne. 
190 pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
2s. 6d. 1942. 276. 

A study of a century and a half of missionary 
expansion since 1792. 

+RECESSIONS IN THE ‘TIDE OF CHRISTIAN 
ADVANCE. Kenneth Scott Latourette. IRM, 
1942 (July), 265-74. . 26a. 





+THE BIBLE AND PAGANISM IN THE Eary 
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Cuurco. G. D. Kilpatrick. EWR, 1942 
(Apr.), 113-18. 227. 

See also 297 (Historic Church and Younger 
Churches). 


History of Missionary Societies 


A CENTURY OF MISSIONS OF THE AFRICAN 
MetuHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH, 1840-1940. 
L. L. Berry. 336 pp. New York: Guten- 
berg Printing Company. $2. 1942. 278. 

An excellent history and survey of current work. 

ALL THE Day Lonc: James A. Walsh, Co- 
founder of Maryknoll. Daniel Sargent. 
Illus. x+259 pp. New York: Longmans, 
Green. $2.50. 1941. 219. 

The ccm of the co-founder of the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America (generally 
known as ‘ Maryknoll’). A review is in pre- 
paration. 


See also 222 (M.M.A. Jubilee). 
ll. Missionary Biography 

Tuey CALLED Him Fatuer: The life story of 
John Christian Frederick Heyer. E. Theo- 
dore Bachmann. 342pp. New York: 
Muhlenberg Press. $1.75. 1942. 220. 

The first Lutheran foreign missionary, who went 

to India a hundred years ago. 

+Lars OLSEN SKREFSRUD, 1840-1910. W. J. 
Culshaw. IRM, 1942 (July), 347-53. 221. 


Ill. The Older Churches 
+AND so THE M.M.A. Jupitee! H. G. Ander- 
son. EWR, 1942 (Apr.), 89-95. 222. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE SOVIET 
State. Serge Bolshakoff. 75 pp. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1942. 222a. 


A review is in preparation. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
THE JAPANESE ENEMY: his power and his 
vulnerability. Hugh Byas. ix+107 pp. 
New York: Knopf. $1.25. London: 


Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 1942. 223. 
Emphasizes the Japanese pattern of thought 
and emotional orientations. 


JaPAN’s INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH. Kate L. 
Mitchell. x-+140+ix pp. New York: 
Knopf. $1.50. 1942. 224. 

A compact, reliable and useful handbook. 

Formosa To-pay. Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
193 pp. New York: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. $1.50. 
1942. 225. 

An analysis, based on Japanese official docu- 
ments, of the country’s economic resources, 
development and strategic importance. 


+THE RoosEvELT WHITE PAPER AND THE 
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=r gaaaae (New York), 1942 (Jan.), 473-480. 
226. 


+A REHANDLING OF JAPANESE History. Meri- 
th E. Cameron. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1942 (Feb.), 150-60. 227. 


+THe Minp oF Japan. Bradford Smith. 
me (New York), 1942 (Mar.), 7-14. 
228, 


tJapAN Courts ALLAH. Albert Parry. Asia 
(New York), 1942 (Mar.), 168-71. 229. 


+JAPAN AS AN ECONOMIC Power. Lawrence K. 
Rosinger. Foreign Policy Reports, 1942 
(Apr. 1), whole number. 230. 


See also 276 (Relations with U.S.A.); 277 
(Japanese Americans). 


Korea 


REBEL Korea. Nym Wales. PA, 1942 
(Mar.), 25-43. 231. 


China 


EcoNoMic SHANGHAI: HostaGE TO POLITICs. 
Robert W. Barnett. 210 pp. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $2. 1941. 
232. 

An important addition to the Institute’s 
Inquiry Series, analyzing the change in Shanghai’s 
economic basis under the impact of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities. 


Cuina—America’s ALLy. Robert W. Barnett. 
48 pp. New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 15 cents. 
1942. 233. 

Far Eastern Pamphlet No. 5. 

SociAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS’ OF 
SHANGHAI; with special reference to the 
administrative and regulatory work of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council. Eleanor M. 
Hinder. v+74 pp. New York: Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 50 cents. 1942. 234. 

Supplements Barnett’s Economic Shanghai : 
hostage to politics. Mimeographed from a semi- 
final draft, exportation of the original having been 
blocked by the Japanese occupation of the Inter- 
national Settlement in Shanghai. 

THe OriciIn oF Mancuu RULE IN CHINA: 
frontier and bureaucracy as_ interacting 
forces in the Chinese Empire. Franz 
Michael. x+127 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2. 1942. 235. 

Shows how a dual process from within and 
without the Chinese agrarian frontier created a 
sphere of transition through which the Manchus 
passed into China. 


+TrRipuTARY TRADE AND CHINA’s RELATIONé 
WITH THE West. J. K. Fairbank. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1942 (Feb.), 
129-49. 236 

+THE Oricins OF THE MostT-FAvouRED- 





TANAKA MemoriAL. Harold M. Vinacke. 





NATION AND THE OPEN Door POLICIES IN 
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Cutna. Earl H. Pritchard. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1942 (Feb.), 161-72. 
237. 

+TuHE Prospect FOR CHINA’s INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION. H. D. Fong. PA, 1942 (Mar.), 
44-60. 238, 


See also 296 (Evangelistic Missionary). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


To-Day tn Tuarmanp. Alexander McLeish. 
Map. 26 pp. London, New York and 
Vancouver: World Dominion Press. gd. 
1942. 239. 

An extremely timely addition to the ‘ World 
Dominion ’ war-time survey series. 


GOVERNMENT AND NATIONALISM IN SOUTH- 
East Asia. Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. 
Mills and Virginia Thompson. xiv-+-238 pp. 
New York: International Secretariat, fn. 
stitute of Pacific Relations. $2. 1942. 
240. 

. review is in preparation. 

PROGRESS AND WELFARE IN SouTH-East Asia. 
A comparison of colonial policy and practice. 
} i Furnivall. 84 pp. New York: 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 75 
cents. 1941. 241. 

Covers the region extending from Burma across 
Thailand and Indo-China to the Philippines, 
including Malaya and Indonesia; printed in 
Shanghai. A review is in preparation. 


tCoLONIAL Soutu-East Asia—INsTRUCTION 
or EpucatTion. J. S. Furnivall. PA (New 
York), 1942 (Mar.), 77-89. 242. 


+RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND RE- 
LIGIONS ‘IN THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES. 
J. Hardeman. IRM, 1942 (July), 315-21. 
243. 

WHERE TRAGEDY Hovers. Paul B. Means. 
Christendom (New York), 1942 (Spring), 
226-37. 244. 


See also 3or (Batak Church). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


SoNs OF THE SoIL.: Studies of the Indian 
cultivator. Edited by William Burns. Illus. 
128 PP. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
Civil Lines. Rs 2.6. Obtainable London: 
Office of the High Commissioner for India. 
48. I941. 245. 

See review p. 366. 

My Inpia, my America. Krishnalal Shrid- 
harani. xx+647 pp. New York: Duell, 
Sloan. $3.75. 1941. 246. 

Gandhi, Nehru, Tagore, and modern social and 
political India are treated from the point of view 
of personal acquaintance, 





DNYANESHWAR THE OvutT-CasTE BRAHMIN. 
J. F. Edwards. 525 pp. Poona: United 
Theological College of Western India. Rs 3. 
1941. 247. 

Vol xii in ‘The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra’ 

series. A review is in preparation. 


+THE CHRISTIAN PROBLEM IN Burma. A. C. 
Hanna. IRM, 1942 (July), 337-41. 248. 


+EssENTIALS OF A NEw Wor.tp ORDER, AND 
Inp1a’sPLace In iT. A.RallaRam. Student 
Outlook (Allahabad), 1941 (Dec.), 17-27. 
249. 

tMusic in Musiim Inpia. S. N. Haidar 
Rizvi. Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), 1941 
(July), 331-40. 250. 

tInp1a’s Economic PoTenTIAL. Kate Mitchell. 
PA, 1942 (Mar.), 5-24. 251. 

+SPRINGTIME LEGENDs IN INDIA. W. Norman 
Brown. Crozer Quarterly (Chester, Pa.), 
1942 (Apr.), 98-108. 252. 

+THE STALEMATE IN INDIA. II. The Moslem 
Attitude. Round Table (London), 1941 
(June), 548-50. 253. 

See also 220 (J. C. F. Heyer); 22r (L. O. 
Skrefsrud) ; 289 (A Missionary’s Experience); 
318 (Students’ Beliefs). 


The Near East and North Africa 


BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SUDAN. Desmond B. 
Bittinger. 343 pp. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren 
Publishing House. $1.50. 1941. 254. 

Describes the peoples, kingdoms and cultures 
of ancient Sudan ; Europe in the Sudan and new 
education in old Sudan. 


Mopern Iran. L. P. Elwell-Sutton. 234 pp. 
Illus. Maps. London: Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
1941. 255. 

A fair and sympathetic presentation of the 
character, aims and modern developments of 
Iran, and of its probable réle in post-war recon- 
struction. A review is in preparation. 

+RizaA SHAH PAHLEVI, 1925-1941. Royal 
Central Asian Fournal (London), 1941 (Oct.), 
444-5. 256. 

+THE IRaNtAN BackcrounD. Round Table 
(London), 1941 (Dec.), 82-96. 257. 

+THE STRATEGY OF THE War. III. Iran. 
Round Table (London), 1941 (Dec.), 39-42. 
258. 


TON THE Eve IN Iran. Elizabeth Bacon and 


A. E. Hudson. Asia (New York), 1941 
(Nov.), 636-8. 259. 


+THe STRATEGY OF THE War. II. Iraq. 


VI. The Campaign in Syria. Round Table 
(London), 1941 (Sept.), 648, 661-7. 260. 


+PERSONAL Sipe Licuts ON Irag. John Van 
ey Asia (New York), 1942 (Apr.), 207-11. 
261. 

















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AraB NATIONALISM AND THE War. Round 
Table (London), 1941 (Sept.), 698-708. 262. 

AMERICAN IDEAS FOR ARABIA. K. S. Twit- 
a9 Asia (New York), 1941 (Nov.), 631-6. 
263. 

TAByYssINIA: 'THE BRIDGE BETWEEN AFRICA 
AND Asia. Sir Sidney Barton. Royal Central 
~rg Journal (London), 1941 (Oct.), 436-40. 
264. 

tRactaL ELEMENTS IN THE NortH- East 
Province OF Ecypr. Abbas Ammar. 
Journal of the Royal African Society (London), 
spat (Oct.), 347-61 ; 1942 (Apr.), 119-28. 
265. 


+ALLIED STRATEGY IN THE Nzgar East. Louis 
E. Frechtling. Foreign Policy Reports (New 
York), 1942 (Feb. 1), whole number. 266. 

+ON THE TurRKs’ RussIAN FRONTIER. Edward 
Stevenson Murray. National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington), 1941 (Sept.), 367- 
92. 267. 

See also 229 (Japanese Propaganda). 


Africa (General) 

A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AFRICAN EDUCATION. 
Howard Drake. (University of Aberdeen 
Anthropological Museum Publications, No. 2.) 
97 pp. Aberdeen: University Press. 3s. 
1942. 268. 

See review, p. 373. 

+THE PROBLEM OF THE SEMI-EDUCATED AFRICAN. 
Thomas Lewis. Oversea Education 
(London), 1942 (Jan.), 265~73. 269. 


See also 218 (Methodist Episcopal Church) ; 
300 (Women’s Institutions) ; 320 (Colonies 
me) British Commonwealth) ; ; 327 (Colour 

ar). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


EDUCATION IN THE COPPER BELT OF NORTHERN 
Ruopesia. C.J. Opper. Oversea Education 
(London), 1942 (Apr. .¥ 334-9. 270. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
THE UNION’s BurRDEN OF Poverty. J. 
an Jones and R. F. Alfred idole: 
#4, PP Johannesburg: Institute of Race 
elations. 1s. 1942. 27I. 
A concise re-statement of problems and a 
challenge to action in rural and urban reform. 
Native Lasour In SoutH Arrica. Sheila T. 
van der Horst. 340 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 1942. 272. 
A review is in preparation. 


+THE Cape CoLoureD PEopLe To-pay. Race 


Relations (Johannesburg), 1942, No. 1, whole 
number. 273. 
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+THe Nature or Bantu ART AND SOME SuG- 
GESTIONS FOR ITS ENCOURAGEMENT. Edward 
Paterson. EWR, 1942 (Apr.), 67-76. 274. 


America and the West Indies 
THE SociaL ORGANIZATION OF THE WESTERN 


ApacHe. Grenville Goodwin. xx+701 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $4.50. 1942. 
275 


Sound ethnological study of an important and 
colourful Indian tribe of the south-west. 


Our Far Eastern Recorp. Vol. II. Edited 
by Fawn Brodie. 78 pp. New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1§ cents. 1942. 276.. 

A reference digest on American policy, bringing 
down to the present day Lockwood’s Our Far 
Eastern Record issued in 1940. 

JAPANESE AMERICANS AND THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
Floyd Schmoe. Christendom (New 
York), 1942 (Spring), 201-12. 277. 


+SoutH AMERICA AND THE Paciric War. David 
. Popper. Amerasia (New York), 1942 
(Feb.), 536-41. 278. 
+HIGHLAND GUATAMALA AND ITs Maya Com- 
MUNITIES. George M. McBride and Merle A. 
McBride. Geographical Review (New York), 
1942 (Apr.), 252-68. 279. 


See also 219 (James A. Walsh and ‘ Maryknoll ’) ; 
298 (Church in Cuba); 298a@ (Church in 
Jamaica). 


The Pacific 


WESTWARD THE Course! ‘I'he new world of 
Oceania. Paul McGuire. x+434_ pp. 
New York: Morrow. $3.75. 1942. 280. 

Concerned chiefly with the expansion of 
‘Western man and Western mind’ in the lands 
of the south-western Pacific. 


CrIsIs IN THE PHILippiNes. Catherine Porter. . 
156+vi pp. New York: Knopf. $1.50. 
1942. 281. 

Timely study of the country’s government, 
resources, people, trade and position in the 
war; part appeared in the pamphlet Philippine 
Emergency. , 


GuaM AND ITs Prope. A study of culture 


change and colonial education. Laura 
Thompson. xiv+308 pp. New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. $2.50. 1941. 282. 


Result of careful field work ; 
operation with the University of 


+RussIA AND THE AMERICAN ACQUISITION OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. James K.Eyre,Jr. Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (lowa City), 
1942 (Mar.), 539-62. 283. 

+TuHeE Issuzs PosED By AusTRALIA. G. W. 


Warnecke. Amerasia (New York), 1942 
(Feb.), 521-9. 284. 


ublished in co- 
awaii. 
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The Jews 
See 305 (Jew in- Christian World); 305a 
(Prayer Book); 305b (Works of Physicians) ; 
306 (Survival Value); 307 (Protocols) ; 308 
(Anti-Semitism). 


Fields General 


MEMORIES OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN EAST AND 
West. W.H.G.Holmes. 160pp. London : 
Mowbray. 5s. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham. 1941. 285. 

A review is in preparation. 
eg IN THE WORLD AT THE PRESENT 
Day. T. Nersoyan. Church Quarterly 
a (London), 1942 (Apr.—June), 56-67. 
2 

TINSTITUTIONS AND IDEOLOGIES: American 
and Asiatic. William Brandt. PA, 1942 
(Mar.), 61-76. 287. 

+TINDER FOR To-morROW. Pearl S. Buck. 
Asia (New York), 1942 (Mar.), 153-5. 288. 


V. Works of Reference 
See 268 (African Education Bibliography). 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


tSome DEDUCTIONS FROM A MiISSIONARY’S 
EXPERIENCE. Nicol Macnicol. IRM, 1942 
(July), 275-89. 289. 

+Vom BEITRAG DER MIssION 1M GEGENWARTS- 
KAMPF DER KiIRCHE. Hermann Witschi. 
EMM, 1942 (Jan.), 6-16. 290. 


Vill. Missionary Methods. 


+Towarps UNDERSTANDING. N. Langford- 
Smith. IRM, 1942 (July), 342-6. 297. 


Christian Education 
General 
+PROPAGANDA, SCIENCE AND EpucaTion. Arthur 
Mayhew. Oversea Education (London), 
1942 (Apr.), 344-9. 292. 
Africa 
See 268 (Education Bibliography); 269 
(Semi-educated African); 270 (Copper 
Belt) ; 274 (Encouragement of Bantu Art). 


Christian Literature 


Tue AMERICAN Pusiic Liprary BUILDING: 
Its planning and design with special refer- 
ence to its administration and _ service. 
Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred M. Githens. 
Illus. 484 pp. New York: Scribner. $4. 
1941. 293 

An authoritative study, made under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation, of the design and 
operation of library buildings. Full of suggestion 
for those planning libraries, even if on a smaller 
scale, as community centres. 





+CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND THE MAbDRAS 
Meetinc. T. Cullen Young. IRM, 1942 
(July), 308-14. 294. 


Medical 


Stitt’s D1aGNosis, PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF TROPICAL DisEasEs. 6th edition. 
2 volumes. Entirely rewritten by Richard P. 
Strong. Illus. Tables. 1826 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston Co. $21. 1942. 295. 


See review, p. 369. 


See also 222 (M. M. A. Jubilee). 


Evangelistic 


tis THE EvANGELIsTIC MISSIONARY STILL 
NEEDED? Robert S. Harrison. IRM, 1942 
(July), 329-36. 296. 

See also 329, 330 (Training in Practice of 
Prayer). 


Work among Women 
See 300 (African Women’s Institutions). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


THEN AND Now: The historic Church and 
the Younger Churches. John Foster. 188 
pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 6s. 1942. 297. 

See review, p. 357. 

THe CuBAN CHURCH IN A SuGAR ECONOMY. 
A study of the economic and ‘social basis of 
the Evangelical Church in Cuba. J. Merle 
Davis. 144 pp. 


International Missionary Council. 75 cents. 
58. 1942. 298. ; 
A review is in preparation. 
THe CHURCH IN THE New Jamaica. J. Merle 


Davis. New York and London: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 75 cents and 
$1.25. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 1942. 298a. 

A review is in preparation. 

PROPOSED SCHEME OF UNION IN SOUTH INDIA. 
Seventh edition (revised). 101 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. 6 as and 9 as. 
Obtainable London and Redhill: Lutter- 
worth Press. 1s. 6d. 1942. 299. 

Contains the final scheme, including the Draft 
Basis of Union, the Draft Constitution and other 
documents. 


+WoMEN’s INSTITUTIONS AND THE AFRICAN 
CuurcH. E. Mary Holding. IRM, 1942 
(July), 290-300. 300. 

+TuHe Batak CuHuRCH IN Fiery TRrIiAts. B. 
W. G. Gramberg. IRM, 1942 (July), 322-8. 
gor. 

Emanuel 

1942 (Jan.), 16-27. 


?KIRCHE UND STAAT IN JAPAN. 
Kellerhals. 
302. 


See also 291 (African-European Relationships). 
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New York and London: . 
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X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Tue Nature oF Catuo.iciry. Daniel T. 
Jenkins. 171 pp. London: Faber. 5s. 
1942. 303. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 299 (Union in S. India). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Buddhism 

See 248 (Christianity in Burma). 
Religions of India 
+TuHe Hinpvu View or Worvp History AccorpD- 
ING TO THE PurANAs. Henry R. Zimmer. 
Review of Religion (New York), 1942 (Mar.), 
249-69. 304. 
Judaism 


THe JEW IN THE CHRISTIAN WorLD. Hans 
Kosmala and Robert Smith. With a Fore- 
word by William Paton. 173 pp. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 
1942. 305. 

See review, p. 361. 

THE Jewish Prayer Book. J. H. Hertz. 
415 pp. London: National Council for 
Jewish Religious Education. 6s. 1942. 
05a. 

The first volume of a detailed study by the 
Chief Rabbi. 


¢APoLoceTic Works oF JEWISH PHYSICIANS. 
Harry Friedenwald. Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view (Philadelphia, Pa.), 1942 (Jan.). 3050. 
+THE SuRVIVAL VALUE OF THE JEWS. Robert 
Smith. EWR, 1942 (Apr.), 99-103. 306. 
+A Husror1aN ANALYZES THE PROTOCOLS. 
John S. Curtiss, Contemporary Fewish Re- 
cord (New York), 1942 (Feb.), 51-70. 307. 
+Some Basic Causes OF ANTISEMITISM. H. L. 
Ellison. 
1942 (Mar. 16), 2-5. 308. 
Islam 


Tue ELucipaTION OF IsLAM’s FOUNDATION. 
‘Ali ibn Ismail al-A¥ari’s al-Ibdnah ‘an usil 
ad-diyanah. A translation with introduction 
and notes. Walter C. Klein. xiii-+143 pp. 
American Oriental Series, No. 19. New 

American Oriental Society. 


Haven, Conn. : 
$2. 309. 


Introduced with a valuable outline of the 
history of theological controversy in Islam up to 2s. 1941. 


and beyond the days of Al-Ash ‘ari. 


IsLAM AND THE ARABIAN PROPHET. G. I. 
Islamic 


Kheirallah. 175 pp. New York: 
Publishing Company. $5. 


Trusting and Toiling (London), 





of Islam is from the brush and pen of a sincere 
follower of the Great Arabian.’ 


THe Patace ScHooL OF MUHAMMAD THE 
CONQUEROR. Barnette Miller. Harvard 
Historical Monograph. 226 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $2. 
London: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
1941. 3II. 

A judicial view of one ofthe most remarkable 
educational institutions of its time. 


+PLACE oF ISLAM IN THE HisTtoRY OF MODERN 
INTERNATIONAL Law. M. _ Hamidullah. 
Islamic Review (Woking), 1941 (July), 266-73. 
312. 


+IsLamic FAITH IN AN AGE OF REASON. Thomas 
J. O’Shaughnessy, S.J. Catholic World (New 
York), 1942 (Feb.), 562-7. 313. 

+WoOMAN AND THE STATE IN Earty Islam. 
Nabia Abbott. journal of Near Eastern 
Studies (Chicago) (formerly American Fournal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures), 1942 
(Jan., Vol. 1, No. 1), 106-26. 314. 


+THE MosLem’s MosQuE AND THE CHRISTIAN’S 
CuurcH. Robert S. McClenahen. MW, 
1942 (Apr.), 159-66. 315. 
+TuHE Ortcins oF Pan-IsLamMism. Dwight E. 
Lee. .American Historical Review, 1942 
(Jan.), 278-87. 3.16. 

Other Religions 
See 222a (Christianity in Soviet State). 
General 


+Mytus AnD Rituats: A General Theory. 
Clyde Kluckhohn. MdHarvard Theological 
Review (Cambridge, Mass.), 1942 (Jan.), 
45-79. 317. 

+CHANGING RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL BELIEFS OF 
STUDENTS IN SOME CHRISTIAN COLLEGES. 
= S. Taylor. NCCR, 1942 (Feb.), 69-74. 
318. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


ConpiTIONS OF Peace. E. H. Carr. 279 pp. 
London : Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 1942. 319. 
A plea for a new social philosophy and a bold 
approach to reconstruction responsibilities, by 
the author of The Twenty Years’ Crisis. Indispens- 
able and provocative, especially as regards the 
post-war renewal of international contacts. 


THE PosiITION OF COLONIES IN A_ BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. Lord Hailey. 
42 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 

320. 

The Romanes Lecture for 1941. 
WHEN PeopLes MEET: a study in race and 


culture contacts. Edited by Alain Locke 
and Bernhard J. Stern. xii-+736 pp. New 





3Ir0 
Dr S. M. Zwemer writes in the Moslem World : 


‘this ideal portrait of Muhammad and the sketch 


York: Progressive Education Association, 
$3.50. 1942. 321, 
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Skilful selection and co-ordination of the 
specialized and authoritative literature in the 
various social science disciplines dealing with 
racial tensions and intercultural relations. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SocraL Orper. William 


Temple. pp. Harmondsworth (Eng.) 
and New wan: Penguin Books. 6d. 
1942. 322. 


he Archbishop of Canterbury’s searching 
reply to those who challenge the Church’s right 
and obligation to concern itself with social and 
political matters. 

RELIGION AND THE WORLD OF TO-MORROW. 
Walter W. Van Kirk. x+150 pp. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark. $1.50. 1941. 323. 

Analyzing the present situation in the light of 
the Christian ethic, looking towards the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 


Post-war Wor.tps. P.E. Corbett. x+208 pp. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2. 
1942. 324. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR WorLp OrperR. Vera 
Micheles Dean. 96 pp. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents. 1941. 325. 

Thoughtful, stimulating and provocative. 

tMissions AND NATIONALISM. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer. Religion in Life (New York), 
1941-2 (Winter number), 54-62. 326. 

+THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND THE COLOUR 


Bar. H. S. Scott. IRM, 1942 (July), 
301-7. 327. 

+THE Goat Beyonp Victory. Benjamin H. 
Kizer. Amerasia (New York), 1941 (Dec.), 
425-432. 328. 

See also 243 (Govt. and Religions in Nether- 
lands E. Indies); 249 (India and New 
Order); 271-3 ‘(Native Welfare in S. 
Africa) ; 288 (Dangers of Racial Solidarity) ; 
302 (Church and State in Japan). 


XIll. Hortatory and Practical 


THe ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE LorD’s 
TEACHING IN Prayer. J. O. F. Murray. 
30 pp. London: Central Readers’ Board. 

- 1941. 329 
See review, p. 372. 

Everysopy’s Prayer. W.H. Murray Walton. 
127 pp. London and Redhill : Lutterworth 
Press. 38. 6d. 1941. 330. 

See review, p. 372. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Tue Far EasTeRN QUARTERLY. Review of 
Eastern Asia and the adjacent Pacific Islands. 
Published by the Far Eastern Association, 
Inc., 206 Low Memorial Library, ( ‘olombia 
University, New York City. $4 a year. 





Vol. I. No. 1, November 1941. 33!. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


CR = Chinese Recorder 

EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR =East and West Review 

FA =Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM = International Review of Missions 

JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissen- 


schaft 
MW =Desion World 


NCCR =National Christian Cownal Review 


(India) 

NMT = Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 


WD = World Domimon 
ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 
Religionswissenschaft 





When ether magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, for these 
published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 


S.W.1, 
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International Missionary Council.—Reports of relief to orphaned missions 
indicate that a total of over $1,500,000 has been received for this purpose by the Council 
since 1939 and has been used to support missionaries from Belgium, Scandinavia, the 
Netherlands and Germany, serving for the most part in Africa and Asia. One hundred 
and twenty separate missions have in this way been kept in service. 

Mr Mere Davis’s book on his studies in Cuba and Jamaica have now been 
published by the Council: The Cuban Church in a Sugar Economy and The Church 
in the New Jamaica. 

On his way to North America in February Dr Wiit1am Paton spent some days 
in Lisbon and discussed the difficulties of non-Roman Catholic missions in Portuguese 
territories. He returned to England at the end of April. 


Australia.—The National Missionary Council has formed a Pacific Christian 
Literature Society, with a committee of management of ten members under the chair- 
manship of Mr J. Whitsed Dovey and with the Rev. H. L. Hurst as secretary. Activity 
for the time being must be restricted to surveying the present literature position and 
needs of the Pacific area, and to establishing contact with similar bodies in other 
countries, but the whole scheme envisages large-scale co-operation in the pro- 
duction of suitable literature for the Christian communities of the Pacific Islands. 
All the larger Australian missionary societies report an increase of income. 

The Rt Rev. G. H. Cranswick, Bishop of Gippsland, has succeeded the Rev. J. 8. 
Needham as chairman of the Australian Board of Missions. 


East and South-east Asia.—News of missionaries in Japanese-occupied areas 
continues to suggest that they are on the whole being well-treated and are to some 
extent able to go on with their work. Their movements, however, are subject to much 
restriction. Conditions in Hone-kone continue to cause much anxiety. Contact 
with the Puitippine Istanps has become more difficult than with other areas, but 
there are indications that many of the missionaries are at their regular stations. With 
others in the Philippines it has so far proved impossible to get into touch. 

Some alleviation of the sufferings of prisoners of war ean expected since the 
aS gy government’s agreement to the extension of the Y.M.C.A’s ‘ war prisoners’ 
aid ’ to all prisoners of war detained by Japan. 

Information from Shanghai reveals that pressure is being put upon the Church 
in China to eliminate foreign influence and financial assistance and to initiate the same 
kind of drastic changes, looking towards church union, as those effected in Japan. 

Meanwhile the activities of the Christian organizations become more and more 
based on West China. Recent developments indlode plans for pooling medical and 
relief personnel, to meet unitedly the urgent needs of the region. As the headquarters 
of the Christian Literature Society and of the Canadian Mission Press, Chengtu has 
become the strategic centte for meeting the growing and unprecedented demand 
which is heard on all hands for Christian literature. Appeals for funds cabled to 
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Christian literature organizations in London and New York suggest immense oppor- 
tunities if the necessary financial support is forthcoming. 
The Church of Christ in China, as a result of increasingly difficult conditions in 


Shanghai, has set up a Provisional Committee in Chengtu, under the chairmanship 
of W. B. Dijang. 


India.—The seventh edition of the Proposed Scheme of Union in South India 
has now been published. The general acceptance among those concerned of the view 
that the time for negotiation by way of amendment of the scheme is past seems to 
indicate that definite decision may be reached by 1944. 

A statement at the November meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Christian Council shows a total of Rs 71,338 received for the war emergency fund 
between September 1939 and October 31, 1941. Rs 40,389 of it was raised in India 
and Burma. 

At the annual meeting of the India Literature Fund executive, held at Nagpur in 
November 1941, reports were studied from both the North India and the l 
literature commissions. For North India a questionnaire on literature needs and on 
possibilities of more extensive co-operation is being framed, for comment by the 
provincial literature committees. Recommendations from the Bengal commission 
include the need for an interdenominational periodical as an aid to stimulating original 
work and for a survey of existing Bengali literature as a basis for a future programme. 

The first meeting of the Council on Work among Young People took place from 
November 28-9 and surveyed recent advances in co-operative work. Proposals were 
put forward for further experimental co-operation in selected areas. 

A joint theological college is to be established in July in Gujarat by the Irish 
Presbyterian mission, the Church of the Brethren and the Methodist Church (American). 

A union theological institution, of the L.Th. standard, is also to be set up in July 
at Cannamoolay, Trivandrum, in the premises of the London Missionary Society’s 
theological school, as a result of a decision taken by a joint committee of the Anglican 
Church in Travancore and Cochin, the Travancore Church Council and the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church to carry out a three-year experiment in co-operative theological training. 


Africa.—We regret to learn of the death of the Rev. K. Horn, secretary of the 
Christian Council of the Gotp Coast. In Nicer, the Senior African Agents’ Confer- 
ence, for missions east of the Niger, recently held its biennial meeting at Arochuku, 
on the invitation of the Church of Scotland mission, and with representatives present 
—African and European—from the Church Missionary Society, the Niger Delta 
Pastorate, the Methodist Missionary Society and the Qua Iboe Mission. 

News from Frencu West Arnica indicates no restriction either of personal liberty 
or of work, although the calling to the colours of a number of French evangelists and 
other workers has placed heavy burdens on those who remain. The Paris mission, 
by agreement with the French authorities, has sent M. Jean Keller to French West 
Africa to act as a liaison officer with the government on behalf of all Protestant missions. 

The total of the missionary relief war fund raised locally in Coneo in the sixteen 


months ending October 1941 is frs 166,808. The Conseil Protestant du Congo met . 


from February 14-20 at Luebo on the invitation of the American Presbyterian Congo 
mission (which celebrated its jubilee in December last). The health strain caused by 
the extension of periods of service without furlough has been partially relieved by the 
government's offer of free travel facilities to all missionaries, Belgian and foreign, 


going on sick leave to more healthy parts of Congo, on the production of an approved 
medical certificate. 


In Sout Arrica, Goodwill Sunday was again observed on February 15th, and a 
week was devoted in May to the promotion of goodwill jn race relationships. A 
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Goodwill Council, on which the Christian Council is represented, has been formed in 
Johannesburg. Dr Neil Macvicar has been appointed to represent the Christian Council 
on the National Committee for Health Education. 

In recognition of his services to missionary history with his book on Lovedale, 
the Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd has been made a Doctor of Literature of the University 
of the Witwatersrand. 


North America.—The Foreign Missions Conference of North America held its 
annual meeting at Trenton, New Jersey, January 12-15. The 123 mission boards 
and agencies comprising the Conference were represented by over 340 members, 
including a large number of missionaries. Dr Emory Ross, general secretary, reported 
that, despite the withdrawal of hundreds of American missionaries from the war 
zones of Asia during recent months, some 1484 North American missionaries still 
remain in these Pacific outposts. 

The conference voted its approval of a number of relief agencies which have had 
the backing of the church boards, urged mission boards not now having relief com- 
mittees to set such up as soon as possible, and recommended to its constituent agencies 
serving in China that plans be made for strengthening the mission forces now in Free 
China, if necessary by withdrawing men from occupied areas. 

Plans were forwarded for a Christian World Mission Convocation in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 6-10, 1942, sponsored by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, Home Missions Council of North America, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, International Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, United Council of Church Women, United Stewardship Council, and 
the World Council of Churches (in process of formation). This is the first time these 
agencies have thus functioned together. The purpose of the convocation is to study 
the world mission of the Church and to strengthen North America’s action in it for 
the future. The convocation is to be a starting-point of a Christian mission to be 
carried from city to city across the continent. 

The Committee on East Asia of the Foreign Missions Conference is in constant 
session on the situation in the Far East. Through the initiative of this committee a 
budget of $25,000,000 has been underwritten and partly paid in by the Boards in 
North America, and also by the Nanking Theological Seminary Board of Trustees 
and the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, for the support of a central 
Mission Board Co-operative Agency in West China. The organization has been com- 
pleted in Chungking and works in co-operation with the National Christian Council. 

Information recently compiled shows that during the year 1941 the denominations 
which have accepted a more or less close relationship to the Committee on Foreign 
Relief Appeals in the Churches have raised about $2,000,000 for relief of war victims. 

The Bind Conference held at Delaware, Ohio, in March, under the auspices of 
the Federal Council’s Committee to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
brought together 376 of the leading churchmen of the United States. Four sections 
studied respectively the political, economic and social (including racial and cultural) 
aspects of a just and durable peace and the relation of the Church to it. It is significant 
that in the section on social aspects there was a strong pronouncement on the central 
place of relief and rehabilitation. Missionary societies were asked to maintain organiza- 
tion and personnel intact if possible for the days of reconstruction. Also it was proposed 
that thorough grounding in the technique of relief and rehabilitation be given to all 
candidates now in training for missionary service. 


Great Britain.—The missionary societies’ annual meetings have included this 
year the celebration of two landmarks: the 150th anniversary of the foundation of 








the Baptist Missionary Society ; and the jubilee of the Medical Missions Auxiliary 
of the Church Missionary Society. The latter society has also announced the 
appointment of the Rev. M. A. C. Warren, formerly vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Cambridge, as its general secretary. 
Further international Christian gatherings, facilitated by the presence in Great 
Britain of so many church leaders from Europe and elsewhere overseas, have been 
the meeting of the Christian Fellowship of French-speaking and British Peoples held 
at the Institut Frangais, London, in March, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop 
of York (Dr Temple), to celebrate a hundred years of missionary work by the French 
Protestant Church; and the united service of international Christian witness held 
in Westminster Abbey on Whitsunday afternoon. Contact with the Continent has 
been strengthened by the visit of Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, from Geneva, secretary of 
the World Council of Churches. His visit coincided with that of Dr Henry Smith 
Leiper (in Great Britain to represent the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America at the enthronement of Dr Temple as Archbishop of Canterbury) and with 


the return of Dr William Paton from America, thus affording a rare opportunity for 
discussion of the Council’s plans. 


Missionary Expenditure.—The aggregate expenditure of the missionary 
societies co-operating in the national missionary organizations represented in the 
International Missionary Council in the years 1938-1940 is as follows : 


Average 


1938, 1939. 1940. Rate of 


Exchange. Expendiare 
Dollars. 


227,295 238,800 231,968  $4:86656 $1,128,886 
No report No report _ 0276 -_ 


” ” 40 va 
3,816,036 2 4,744,8662 4,280,451 3 . 3 107,803 
4,317,000 3,694,000 4,608,351 . 180,551 

No report No rt a "238: —_ 
2,107,507 2,074,831 2,123,792 : 10,335,561 
2,819,229 2,860,100 2,738,317 2,738,317 

No report No report . _ 


° 'y ”? ? 
North America . 15,942,651 15,247,380 
Norway ... . 836, No report No report 
South Africa. No report 2 fk —_ 
Sweden... . 4,374,181 3,931,804 4,159,075 ; 1,113,545 
Switzerland : - 1,624,037 1,493,102 1,454,017 : 294,07 


Average. 


16,220,832 


$32,119,573 
1 The rate of exchange is reckoned at par as in 1932. 
2 Figures for 10 months =. 
8 Average for 1939 and 1940 with only a 10 months’ report for each year. 





Subjects for Intercession 
July to October 1942 

Lxt us Pray: For the Christian organizations set up in West China, in this period of adjust- 
ment and of special responsibility and challenge. 

Let vs Pray: For those called to meet the growing opportunity and needs in the field of 
Christian literature. 

Let us Pray: For all Christian ventures in united work and study, especially in the newly- 
formed theological training centres in India. 


Let us Pray: For the many missionaries who are exposed to the strain of continuing at 
work without adequate furlough overseas. ’ 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


FIVE POINTS FOR AFRICA (E.H.P., price 2/6, by og 2/9). 
By MARGARET WRONG. Chapters based on the five standards 
first put forward in the Pope’s ‘Five Peace Points’ and later 
endorsed by leaders of the Protestant Church. Miss Wrong dis- 
cusses the situation in Africa in relation to these points, showin 
the need of reform, what has been done by Government a | 
Church, and what remains to be done. 


DANGER: OPPORTUNITY (price 6d., by post 8d.). 

An illustrated review of the work of the C.M.S. during the past 
year. This stirrin region pp of the Year, with its vivid quotations 
on every page, not only provide fresh illustrative material 
for sermons and addresses: it will encourage and cheer friends 
and supporters, and to any who may be wondering whether 
Christian missions can or should expect undiminished support 
in war-time it offers a challenging statement of fact. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL (price I/-, by post hi 
ELEANOR M. ANDERSON. In a live and very readable style Mrs. 
Anderson tells the story of C.M.S. Medical ions from the first 
day until now. The book ends with a challenging chapter on the 
task that lies ahead. 
Obtainable from Booksellers, or from 


THE MANAGER, PUBLISHING DEPT., C.M. HOUSE, 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4, 


























| a Selected List of USEFUL BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR ALL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 





WHAT A CHRISTIAN BELIEVES; AND WHY. (ae F. HUNTER, B.A. 


TEST. : ITS WRITERS AND THEIR MESSAGES, THE. 
By C. F. HUNTER, B.A. New and pete Edition 


OLD TESTAMENT (THE): ITS WRITERS AND THEIR MESSAGES. 
By C. ARNOLD HEALING, M.A. 


YOUNG DISCIPLE AND HIS FAITH A manual ‘of Christian 
Teaching 


for Workers and Young People. By R. H. B. SHAPLAND, 
H, J. aoa bee hers .. 


eons ofp Cine tanaing aati Bet ey hameaberd 
etails o: 
to organize Girls” regarding the es honapenip cried 
existence forgirls .. 
BOYS’ CLUBS. By GoprreY 8. Pan. New and “cheaper edition. 
Thoroughly practical. Paper covers .. 
‘FAITH atl gh CHRISTIAN,’ THE. By A. w. Hannigon, ‘MA. D. D. 


¢ Westminster Training College). With notes for 
er reading and Bible Study. 72 pages 


- GUYER. Racy and attractive 
JUNIOR CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Doris W. STREET .. 
JUNIOR CHURCH STORIES . 
JONIOR SERVICE BOOK 
‘A useful seri 


es for those deairous of hel ‘boys and girls to enter 
into true worship. ping 3 oir 


a Compiled by GopFrrey S. ram. A pout # meniatien 
prayer for young people ate 


H. V. CAPSEY 
LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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